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INTRODUCTION* 


The discriminating reader of today, if urged to describe what he 
finds most distinctive in the prose style of Elizabethan writers, would 
single out certain traits for special mention. Among these would be 
their evident delight in language for its own sake, leading not only to 
a passion for puns and other types of wordplay but also to the eager 
invention of new words and expressions and the playing of variations 
on the old; their assiduous cultivation of sound pattern, cadence, and 
rhythm in their writings; their habit of heaping up similes and com- 
parisons drawn from classical mythology, history, and what passed for 
scientific lore; and, above all, their employment of a rich profusion of 
vivid imagery, conveying an idea simultaneously to the intellect and 
to the imagination by a rapid succession of pictures — a method which 
finds its most familiar illustrations in the great passages in Shakespeare. 
All these qualities can be summed up in the statement that Elizabethan 
prose is consciously rhetorical, deeply influenced by the systematic 
training in rhetoric that was part of the education of every sixteenth- 
century schoolboy. Immature writers in this period, or those deficient 
in taste or talent, often parade their knowledge of the rhetorical figures 
and formulas with vexatious ostentation, heedless of the maxim that 
a figure seems best when the reader is not aware that it is a figure. 
But the ablest writers, in their mature works, although freeing them- 
selves from slavish observance of the rhetorical patterns of the schools, 
exemplify in every line the rhetorical teachings of the Renaissance. 
In their hands the formulas of the textbooks, sterile when not wedded 
to vital subject matter, become productive of memorable literature. 

One of the best keys, therefore, to the understanding of the 
literature of the Elizabethans is a knowledge of their critical theories 
concerning literary composition and the sort of training in composition 


*The greater part of this introduction was first published with the title 
“Two Renaissance Textbooks of Rhetoric: Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata and 
Rainolde’s A booke called the Foundacion of Rhetorike,” in the Huntington 
Library Quarterly, vol. VI (August, 1943), and is here reprinted by per- 
mission of the Huntington Library. 
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they received in the schools. For their philosophy of composition the 
Elizabethans looked to the ancient classics, especially to Aristotle's 
Rhetoric, to Cicero's De oratore, and to Quintilian’s Institutio oratoria. 
None of these works, however, was arranged to serve as a manual for 
classroom use, with illustrative models for students to imitate in their 
own compositions. For their manuals of elementary exercises the 
Renaissance schoolmasters turned to the works of two late Greek 
rhetoricians, Hermogenes (2nd century) and Aphthonius (4th cen- 
tury): Hermogenes, in the Latin translation made by Priscian the 
grammarian about 500 A. D., had been the more popular in the Middle 
Ages, but in the sixteenth century he yielded to Aphthonius, whose 
Progymnasmata became the most widely used textbook of Latin 
composition. 

Aphthonius’ manual consisted of fourteen different kinds of ele- 
mentary exercises in theme writing: (1) the retelling of a fable or 
myth; (2) the short narrative; (3) a theme upon the saying or deed 
of some known person (Chria); (4) a theme upon some wise saying 
or proverb (Sententia); (5) a theme refuting some statement or belief 
(Destructio) ; (6) a theme upholding the truth of some statement or 
proposition (Confirmatio); (7) Commonplace (Locus communis)— 
that is, a theme dwelling upon some abstract virtue or vice and em- 
ploying subject matter of general application, even though directed 
at some particular person or deed; (8) a eulogy or encomium; (9) a 
theme of dispraise or defamation; (10) a comparison; (11) an imagin- 
ary speech declaimed by some person or some personified abstraction 
{Ethopoeta); (12) a lively and-elaborate description; (13) a speech 
marshaling the arguments for one side or the other of a debatable 
abstract proposition (Thesis or Consultatio); (14) a speech for or 
against a proposed or existing law (Legislatio). After defining each 
kind of exercise, dividing it into its various types, and outlining the 
headings under which the student should develop his theme, Aphthonius 
gave an illustrative example to serve as a model. Sixteenth-century 
editors of Latin translations of Aphthonius’ handbook usually supplied 
extensive explanatory notes and several additional models for each of 
the fourteen exercises. 
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Richard Rainolde’s A booke called the Foundacion of Rhetorike 
is an adaptation in English of Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata. The im- 
portance of these two closely related books, therefore, can be more 
accurately appraised after examining the place of Aphthonius’ manual 
among the texts used for the teaching of Latin composition in the 
schools of Renaissance England. Having its own particular function 
to perform, the book of elementary exercises was customarily used in 
conjunction with other texts designed for different purposes. The 
place of each kind of schoolbook in the program as a whole can best 
be perceived from the vantage point of the ruling doctrine among 
Renaissance schoolmasters concerning the nature of literary excellence. 


In the eyes of the Renaissance, the supreme writer of Latin prose 
was Cicero. In their overzealous enthusiasm for classical Latin, many 
schoolmasters turned their backs upon the living Latin of the Middle 
Ages and exalted Cicero as the only acceptable model of Latin style. 
The qualities most admired in Cicero were his carefully constructed 
rhythmic periods and his copiousness. This copiousness consisted on 
the one hand in an unfailing variety in diction, and on the other in an 
abundance of illustrative material to amplify and illuminate any topic 
under discussion. Cicero himself emphasizes the sound principle that 
a copious style proceeds from copiousness of thought.] But Cicero’s 
abundant richness of thought was beyond the capacity of the Renais- 
sance schoolboy, laboring over his Latin themes. His teachers, no less 
than the teachers of students today, must have been plagued by the 
persistent complaint, I can’t think of anything to say.” The most 
popular textbooks in the schools, consequently, were those devised to 
train the student in discovering a great plenty of things to say on any 
subject that might be assigned. The pupil was thus supplied with a 
method which, depending upon the intelligence with which he used it, 
could be either a priceless spur to original thinking or an incentive to 
filling out an empty form with pure bombast. 

Various kinds of textbooks were devised to promote a copious 
style. Some aimed to provide an abundance of matter for amplifying 


1De oratore 3.31. 
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a theme; others to further a varied and lively diction. To the first sort 
belongs the commonplace book. The students — especially the older 
ones — were encouraged to keep their own commonplace books, and to 
copy therein the apt phrases, the pithy sentences, the lively metaphors, 
similes, and comparisons, and the impressive exem pla — in short, all the 
choicest passages of verse or prose that they encountered in their Latin 
reading. By classifying the collected material under appropriate topics 
or headings, such as Ambition, Courage, Love, Honor, Parents, Chil- 
dren, and the like, they would accumulate a store of ready-made phrases 
and of illustrative matter to draw upon in varying and amplifying 
any discourse. 


Roger Ascham, in The Scholemaster,” praises the keeping of com- 
monplace books, if wisely done, but condemns the practice of using 
commonplaces compiled by others. Francis Bacon, while objecting to 
the customary methods of classification employed in these books, com- 
mends them as an assurance of “copie of invention.“ The schoolmaster 
John Brinsley likewise extols commonplace books as a “great helpe 
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where the schollers have leisure and judgement to gather them.” 
agreement with other Renaissance teachers, Brinsley approved of the 
commonplace books compiled by learned scholars and published for the 
benefit of all who desired to avail themselves of such assistance. Erasmus, 
the most noted of the Renaissance humanists, published three famous 
collections gleaned from his far-roaming excursions through classical 
literature: his Adagia, his Parabolae, sive Similia (1513), and his 
Apo phthegmatum, sive scite dictorum libri sex (Basel, 1531). Erasmus“ 
compilations were not systematically gathered under topical headings 


and alphabetically arranged for the convenience of, the user, but a 


2English Works, ed. W. A. Wright (Cambridge, 1904), p. 250. 

3 Advancement of Learning, Bk. II; in The Philosophical Works of Francis 
Bacon, ed. J. M. Robertson (London, 1905), p. 120. 

47. udus Literarius: or, The Grammar Schoole (1612), ed. E. T. Cam- 
pagnac (Liverpool, 1917), p. 188. 

5First published at Paris in 1500, with the title Adagiorum collectanea; 
later greatly augmented and entitled ddagiorum chiliades tres. The aug- 
mented edition was first published at Venice, in 1508, in a large folio volume 
and was reprinted many times during the next two centuries. 
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compilation somewhat similar to Erasmus’ Adagia, the Polyanthea of 
Nannus Mirabellius Dominicus (Savona, 1503),® classified its material 
under general headings or common places.” Both these volumes were 
unwieldy folios whose cost and size made them unsuitable for school 
texts. Thus schoolmasters and publishers, seeking profitable textbooks, 
perceived the practical value of making a selection from Erasmus, 
Nannus Mirabellius, and other sources, of arranging the chosen items 
under appropriate commonplaces, and then printing the resulting com- 
pilation as an aid to literary composition. They therefore co-operated 
in issuing numerous commonplace books—books which instantly be- 
came popular not only in the grammar schools, but among Elizabethan 
writers generally. Of the Latin commonplace books, the most typical 
and popular was one based primarily upon Erasmus by an Alsatian 
schoolmaster teaching at Basel, Conrad Wolffhart, known as Lycos- 
thenes. His Apophthegmatum (Basel, 1555) and his Parabolae (Basel, 
1557)—usually combined in one volume in later editions—were re- 
issued again and again, for fully a century, by various presses through- 
out Europe. In England Lycosthenes’ work was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register in 1579,’ although the earliest extant edition recorded in the 
Short-Title Catalogue is dated 1635. 

The vogue of Latin commonplace books gave birth to English 
handbooks cut to a similar pattern. Richard Taverner and Nicholas 
Udall translated into English selections from Erasmus’ compilations.8 


6There were many later editions printed in various cities of Europe during 
the next century and a half. 


7It was entered to Harrison, Bishop, and Norton on January 5, 1579. 


8Taverner’s principal translations from Erasmus were: (1) Proverbes Or 
adagies with newe addicions gathered out of the Chiliades of Erasmus (Lon- 
don, 1539, and numerous later editions). (2) The garden of wysdom 
(London, 1539), and The second booke of the Garden of wysedome (London, 
1539) ; both books consist of selections translated from Erasmus’ Apophtheg- 
mata, (3) Flores aliquot sententiarum ex vartis collecti scriptoribus, (Lon- 
don, 1540) ; this was translated by Taverner from a supplementary section 
to Erasmus’ Dicta sapientum e Graecis (see C. R. Baskervill, “Taverner’s 
‘Garden of Wisdom’ and the ‘Apophthegmata’ of Erasmus, SP, XXIX 
[1932], 149-59). Nicholas Udall’s translation, Apophthegmes, that is to 
saic, prompte ... saiynges, was first published in 1542. Both Taverner’s and 
Udall’s translations had later editions. 
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At a later date the most widely used manuals of this sort were William 
Baldwin’s A Treatise of Moral Philosophy (1547) as rearranged by 
Thomas Palfreyman, John Bodenham’s Politeuphuia: Wits Common- 
wealth (1597), and Francis Meres’s Palladis Tamia: Wits Treasury: 
Being the Second part of Wits Commonwealth (1598). All had later 
editions; the first two continued to be reprinted until the end of the 
seventeenth century. 


By means of the collections, large and small, in Latin and in 
English, which have been mentioned — and of others like them — the 
Renaissance students and writers were supplied with stores of similes 
and comparisons, of exempla, and of wise and pithy sayings or sen- 
tentiae, neatly arranged according to subjects. The problem of discover- 
ing plenty of matter wherewith to amplify a discourse on any topic was 
thereby made easy. 


An equally important problem to the Elizabethan was the mastery 
of a lively and varied style. For this purpose another type of book was 
available — the manual which classified, defined, and illustrated the 
figures of speech. It traced its ancestry, through many medieval pro- 
genitors, back to the pseudo-Ciceronian Rhetorica ad Herennium. In 
the Renaissance it took the form and often the title of a treatise of 
schemes and tropes. Tropes and schemes (or schemata) were the two 
customary subdivisions of the figures of diction, as distinct from the 
figures of thought. A trope involves using words to mean something 
different from their ordinary, matter-of-fact denotation as, for example, 
in metaphor or synecdoche. A scheme, however, is a figure consisting 
of the arrangement of words in an artificial order, or of the repetition 
of words or elements of a word. Syntactically parallel clauses and 
phrases, alliteration, and the various patterns of word repetition are 
familiar illustrations of schemes. Typical of the handbooks of the 
figures prepared for Renaissance students was Joannes Susenbrotus’ 
Epitome troporum ac schematum, first published at Zurich in 1540, 
with innumerable later editions, several from English presses. This 
was one of the most widely used of the Latin texts, but many treatises, 
including the popular Rhetorica of Peter Ramus’ friend and associate, 
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Omer Talon, were devoted almost exclusively to the figures of speech. 
In English there was a long line of such books, beginning with Richard 
Sherry’s A treatise of Schemes & Tropes (1550), and including the 
elder Henry Peacham’s The Garden of Eloquence (1577; revised and 
augmented in 1593), Abraham Fraunce’s Arcadian Rhetorike (1588?), 
Angel Day’s A Declaration of al such Tropes, Figures or Schemes added 
to the 1592 and later editions of his The English Secretary, Thomas 
Blount’s The Academie of- Eloquence (1654), and John Smith’s The 
Mysterie of Rhetorique unvail’d (1657). 

The treatises on the figures of speech were useful in giving defi- 
nitions and examples, and the commonplace books supplied a wealth of 
material for amplifying a theme. But for instructive illustrations of 
how these manuals should be employed in achieving copiousness and 
variety in matter and in phraseology, the Renaissance teacher would 
direct his student to the De duplici copia verborum ac rerum, a text- 
book prepared by Erasmus in 1511 for use in Colet’s newly founded St. 
Paul’s School. The De copia, throughout the sixteenth century, was one 
of the most widely used grammar-school texts. 

The books already mentioned supplied the student with the means 
for giving ample substance to his themes. None of them, however — 
not even Erasmus’ De copia—provided him with patterns for a well- 
framed skeleton to support the robust body that was the goal of the 
copious style. Rhetoric, as taught during the Middle Ages, had suffered 
severely as an intellectual discipline through the loss of two of its 
branches, inventio and dispositio, which were customarily transferred 
to the province of logic.“ With instruction in rhetoric centered pri- 
marily on elocutio, defined at the time as the classification and illus- 
tration of the various figures of speech, the inevitable tendency was to 
regard style as the superficial ornamentation whereby the writer adorned 
or “‘prettified” his discourse. Forgotten was the sound teaching of 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian that true style is merely the giving 
of effective expression to subject matter; that it is not superimposed 
ornament but is inseparable from the thoughts and emotions which the 


9The classical fivefold division of rhetoric consisted of: (1) inventio, or 
finding and collecting material; (2) dispositio, or arrangement; (3) elocutio, 
or style (diction and phrasing) ; ; (4) pronuntiatio, or delivery; and (5) 
memoria, or memorizing. i 
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author seeks to convey. 

Many of the Renaissance humanists who composed textbooks of 
rhetoric gave full-length treatment to inventio and dispositio, and 
thus restored the properly rounded presentation of. the best classical 
tradition. The treatises of George of Trebizond, Melanchthon, Caval- 
canti, and, in England, Thomas Wilson belong to this group.!“ These 
books, however, consisted of a closely reasoned exposition of the whole 
body of rhetorical theory, and therefore lacked the neatly arranged 
rules, formulas, and illustrative models so prized by the average school- 
master. Consequently the inferior later tradition, of ancient rhetoric 
supplied the manuals that guided the beginning students in gathering 
and organizing the materials for their first themes. Just as Hermogenes’ 
rules for composing the various types of elementary exercises had, in 
Priscian’s translation, won the favor of the Middle Ages, so Aphthonius’ 
very similar and somewhat expanded treatment came, during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, to be the general choice of school- 
masters. 

The discussion thus far has served to place the Progymnasmata of 
Aphthonius among the many types of rhetorical handbooks to which the 
Renaissance student turned for aid in literary composition. Because of 
the vogue of Aphthonius as a required text in the grammar schools, his 
book is a particularly valuable guide to one phase of the teaching of 
rhetoric in Elizabethan times. Therefore its history, its contents, and 
its influence require special examination. 


* 


Of the ancient manuals of progymnasmata, or first exercises in 
rhetoric, the texts of only three have survived —those by Theon 
(probably written about the beginning of the Christian era), by Her- 
mogenes, and by Aphthonius. 11 There is abundant evidence, however, 
of the importance of such exercises in rhetorical education during 


10Thomas Wilson’s The Arte of Rhetorique was first published in 1553; 
later editions were issued in 1560, 1562, 1563, 1567, 1580, 1584, and 1585. An 
earlier English work which dealt primarily with inventio and dispositio was 
Leonard Cox’s The arte or crafte of rhethoryke, first published about 1524 for 
use in the grammar school at Reading. Another edition appeared in 1532. 


11For the history of progymnasmata in ancient rhetoric see Georg Reichel, 
Quaestiones progymnasmaticae (Leipzig, 1909). 
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classical times. Accepting the traditional doctrine that three things — 
natural ability, knowledge of theoretical principles, and diligent practice 
— were required to produce a good speaker or writer, 12 teachers saw 
to it that their pupils did not neglect the third — practice. Before the 
student attempted the more advanced exercises (the set declamations 
modeled after deliberative or forensic orations), he was forced to test 
his abilities in various simpler preliminary exercises. The three surviving 
collections of progymnasmata represent the form these exercises had 
taken in the schools by the beginning of the first century, if not earlier. 
Quintilian, at the end of the first century, describes in his Institutio 
oratoria\* the very same elementary exercises that we find in the man- 
uals of Theon, Hermogenes, and Aphthonius. 


Aphthonius, the writer of the latest of these manuals, was a 
teacher of rhetoric at Antioch during the latter half of the fourth 
century. His treatise followed the traditional pattern of earlier text- 
books of the same sort, except that it included fourteen different kinds 
of exercises instead of the twelve of Hermogenes. It did, however, 
have the distinction, to judge from the evidence of the surviving 
manuscripts, of being the only handbook that included an illustrative 
example of each of the fourteen types of exercises. 


Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata was many times translated into 
Latin, and edited with commentaries by numerous medieval and 
Renaissance scholars. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the following authors edited translations which achieved sufficient 
popularity to be reprinted several times: Natalis Comes, Rudolph 
Agricola, Joannes Maria Cataneo, Francisco Escobar, Joachim 


12See, for example, Plato, Phaedrus 269 D; Rhetorica ad Herennium, ed. 
F. Marx (Leipzig, 1894), 1.2; Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, end of proem 
to Book I. Paul Shorey, in an article in the Transactions of the American 
Philological Associatton, XL (1909), 185-201, has demonstrated that this 
doctrine was a commonplace among classical authors as early as the fifth 
century B.C. 


13See I. ix, for the simplest exercises (myth or fable, sententia, and 
chria), and II. i and iv, for the others. 


14See the introduction by Hugo Rabe to his edition, Aphthonit Progym- 
nasmata (Leipzig, 1926). 
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Camerarius, Benigno Martino, and Burchardo Harbart. The most. 
continued and widespread popularity, however, was won by a volume 
edited by Reinhard Lorich (Reinhardus Lorichius Hadamarius), a 
professor at the Protestant university of Marburg, wherein Lorich 
combined the translations of Agricola and Cataneo, supplied an 
elaborate commentary, and provided several additional example: of 
each type of exercise in Aphthonius. 


Of Reinhard Lorich’s career little is known. He was born at 
Hadamar, in Hesse Nassau, and was professor of rhetoric at Marburg 
during the 1530’s and 1540’s. He was also pastor at Bernbach in 
Wetterau, and brother of the German poet and author Johann Lorich. 15 
As professor of rhetoric, Lorich prepared editions of a varied group of 
texts, illustrative of the different types of aids to literary composition. 
Included was a commonplace book, De Institutione princi pum loci 
communes ex... optimis auctoribus collecti (Frankfort, 1538, and 
later editions); a treatise on the figures of speech, Tabulae de sche- 
matibus et tropis Petri Mosellani (Frankfort, 1540); an edition of 
Cicero’s rhetoric, M. Tullii Ciceronis Rhetorica (Frankfort, 1541); 
annotations to Rudolph Agricola’s De inventione dialectica libri tres 
(Cologne, 1538, 1542); and, finally, Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata. 
Lorich’s first edition of the Progymnasmata consisted of a small 
pamphlet of forty leaves, containing Agricola’s translation accom- 
panied by Lorich’s systematic tabulation of the headings, or places,“ 
by means of which each of Aphthonius’ exercises should be developed. 
This pamphlet was published at Marburg in 1537.16 


In 1542 Lorich issued at Marburg, from the press oi Christian 
Egenolff, a greatly augmented edition of Aphthonius, consisting of 
219 leaves instead of 40. This time he made use of two Latin trans- 


15Ferdinand Hoefer, Nouvelle Biographie Générale (Paris, 1852-77). 


16The title, as recorded in the Gesamtkatalog der Preussischen Bibliotheken, 
V (Berlin, 1934), 764, is: Aphthonu Progymnasmata, Rudolpho Agricola 
interprete, iam multo luculentis ed. Quibus acc. tabula commodior, quae 
breviter omnes Aphthonti locos velut in speculo, conspiciendos exhibet. 
Libraries in Berlin, Breslau, and Konigsberg are listed as possessing copies. 
J have not seen any of the recorded copies, nor been able to locate any others. 
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lations of the original Greek text: that of Cataneo as well as that of 
Agricola. He also supplied some 170 pages of scholia, made up, pri- 
marily, of four or more additional examples of each of the fourteen 
types of exercises discussed by Aphthonius. Of these illustrative ex- 
amples, some were composed by Lorich himself and others were 
borrowed from the works of other Renaissance scholars and teachers. 


A revised and slightly augmented edition of the 1542 text was 
issued from Egenolff’s press at Frankfort in 1546, with a preface of 
Lorich dated in that year. For the next century and a half the 1546 
text was reprinted, not only at Frankfort but throughout Europe. The 
published catalogues of the principal modern libraries record several 
extant editions issued at each of the following cities during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries: Frankfort, Cologne, Lyons, Paris, 
Rouen, Geneva, London, Cambridge, Amsterdam, Breslau, and Venice. 
In fact, Lorich’s edition of Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata easily out- 
distanced all others in popularity in the countries of western Europe, 
and the total number of editions issued ran into the hundreds. 


The first edition printed. in England was issued at London by 
Henry Middleton in 1572. The Short-Title Catalogue notes later 
editions in 1583, 1596, 1611, 1616, 1631, and 1635; other catalogues 
record editions of 1623, 1636, and 1655; and there must have been 
many editions no longer attested by an extant copy. But even before 
1572 the book was widely used in England. Sir Thomas Egerton 
thumbed a copy of the Frankfort edition of 1553 when, as a boy, he 
studied Latin composition. His copy, with his signature and other 
jottings on the · title-page, is now in the Huntington Library. It is 
the earliest edition that I have been able to consult. Its title-page reads: 

Aphthonii Sophistae Progymnasmata, Partim 4 Rodolpho Agri- 
cola, partim 4 Ioanne Maria Catanaeo latinitate donata: Cum luculentis 
& utilibus in eadem Scholijs Reinhardi Lorichij Hadamarij. Ad Rhe- 
torices Candidatos, Tetrastichon eiusdem. Tradita bisseptem praeludia 
Rhetoris, arte, Quam dedit Aphthonius, uix portiore leges. Quae tibi 
si fuerint studio bene culta feraci, Rhetorica fieri clarus in arte queas. 
[Egenolff’s device of a burning heart on an altar] Cum gratia & 
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Priutlegio Imperialt. Franc. Apud Chr. Egenolphum. 17 

All later editions I have seen are merely reprints of this one. Lorich’s 
edition of Aphthonius was never translated into English, but Richard 
Rainolde’s A booke called the Foundacion of Rhetorike is an adaptation 
of Lorich’s book. William G. Crane, in his Wit and Rhetoric in the 
Renaissance, Is gives the most extensive discussion of Rainolde’s treatise 
hitherto published. Mr. Crane implies that the book is an actual 
translation of Aphthonius. Harold B. Allen, however, who has also 
summarized the contents of Rainolde's treatise, 1“ suggests that the 
author’s primary debt was to Hermogenes rather than to Aphthonius. 
A detailed analysis, therefore, of the sources of the material in 
Rainolde’s book will be undertaken here. 


A booke called the Foundacion of Rhetorike can best be char- 
acterized as a free adaptation of the material in Lorich’s edition of 
Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata, with some additions by Rainolde. him- 
self. In Lorich’s work each of the fourteen sections begins with a 
reasonably close Latin translation of the Greek text of Aphthonius, 
followed by Lorich’s “‘scholia.” Of the 462 pages in the text itself, 
a total of 70 are devoted to the translation from the Greek; Lorich’s 
commentaries take up the remaining 392 pages. Rainolde does not 
follow this plan. Instead, although treating, in order, the same four- 
teen exercises, he consistently interweaves explanatory material from 
Lorich’s notes with a very free English rendering of the Latin trans- 
lation of Aphthonius, omitting passages found in the original, re- 


17The date appears in the colophon: “Franc. Apud Chr. Egenolphum. 
Anno M. D. LIII.“ The volume is an octavo, collating *, A—Z8, Aa—Ff8. 
Beginning with Ai, each folio is numbered except the last; thus the volume 
consists of 231 numbered leaves and 240 leaves in all. 


18New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. See pp. 62, 65-69, 108, 
137-38, and Appendix V, pp. 226-32, which reprints passages from Rainolde’s 
book. 


19“Old Books, Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXII (1936), i41-43. 
Hermogenes’ manual contains only twelve exercises instead of the fourteen 
of Aphthonius. A comparison of Rainolde’s text wth Lorich’s edition of 
Aphthonius and with Hermogenes’ Progymnasmata in Priscian's Latin trans- 
lation reveals no evidence that Rainolde had consulted Hermogenes directly, 
either in Latin or in Greek. 
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arranging others, and adding observations of his own. The illustrative 
models that Rainolde provides are particularly interesting, and reveal 
both his method of composition and his typically Elizabethan habits 
of thought. Sometimes he uses the illustration given in Aphthonius, 
but rearranges it, expands certain parts and condenses others, often 
deriving suggestions for his expansions from material in Lorich’s 
scholia. The same procedure is followed in A narracion Poeticall 
upon a Rose (fol. xvi), and in the examples under Chria (fol. xvii), 
under Thesis (fol. liiii verso), and under Legislatio (fol. lix verso). 
Only the first of these, however, could be called even a free translation 
from Aphthonius. The others bear little resemblance to the original 
beyond dealing with the same subject and using some of the same 
material. In similar fashion, Rainolde adapts illustrations found in 
Lorich’s scholia for the models he gives under Comparison (fol. xlvi 
verso), and under Ethopocia (fol. | verso). For the other eight types 
of exercises, and for his illustrations of the narration historical and 
the narration judicial, he has composed his own examples. 20 


In the subjects he chose for the illustrative models he composed 
himself, and in his adaptation and expansion of others’ examples, 
Rainolde reveals himself as a true Elizabethan. He points out, in his 
dedication to Sir Robert Dudley (later created Earl of Leicester), 
that the book contains orations “right profitable to bee redde,” 
wherein are set forth the duetie of a subiecte, the worthie state of 
nobilitie, the preheminent dignitie and Maiestie of a Prince, the office 
of counsailours, worthie chiefe veneracion, the office of a Iudge or 
Magestrate.” The themes of the duty of princes and magistrates to 
govern wisely and unselfishly for the good of the commonwealth, of 
the evils flowing from tyrannical rulers, of the need, nevertheless, for 
unchallenged power in the prince and obedience in the subject to 
avoid the chaos of civil strife—all these run strongly and persistently 


20Under the Fable, Rainolde dilates as illustrative examples the fable of 
the shepherds and the wolves and the fable of the ant and the grasshopper. 
These were mentioned by Aphthonius as examples of the fable, but were not 
expanded as models; the ant and the grasshopper was briefly narrated, after 
the fashion of Aesop. 
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through Rainolde’s illustrative examples. They animate his models of 
the Narration Historical, the Sentence, the Confirmation, the Com- 
monplace, the Praise and the Dispraise, and they leave their marks on 
many others. Reflected also, in the examples, are many other favorite 
Elizabethan themes, such as faith in the value of history as a teacher 
of virtue, the lament over the fickleness of the goddess Fortune, and 
the stern morality which abhorred all loose conduct and unchastity— 
the Puritan morality that inspired Ascham’s passionate outburst, in the 
Scholemaster, against Italy and the Italianate Englishman. 


The examples devised by Rainolde, typical as they were of pre- 
vailing Elizabethan ideas, are nevertheless far from literary master- 
pieces. In style they are distinctly inferior to most of the Latin 
examples in Lorich’s edition of Aphthonius, for Rainolde persistently 
falls into the trap which awaits the unwary seeker after the copious 
style—an unhappy profusion of words and matter lacking in real 
weight and relevance. A scholar of Erasmus’ literary skill and wide 
learning could take the highly artificial skeleton of headings prescribed 
for one of the exercises in Aphthonius’ manual and, through his 
creative genius, produce at least the semblance of a full-bodied, living 
being instead of an automaton. But an Erasmian tour de force was 
beyond the power of lesser writers; thus the puppets they created were 
grotesque figures whose shapes too clearly revealed the clumsy padding 
that vainly strove to imitate the contours of real men. 


The vice of padding is particularly noticeable in Rainolde’s ex- 
pansion of the fable of the shepherds and the wolves. Aphthonius 
gives no elaborate framework for expanding a fable. His examples 
are briefly narrated, after the fashion of Aesop. Rainolde, however, 
sets forth (fol. iv verso) an elaborate eight-point formula, 21 which 
he illustrates by two examples: the fable of the shepherds and the 
wolves (Demosthenes’ use of this fable had been mentioned in Lorich’s 
scholia), and the fable of the ant and the grasshopper. The formula 
for the dilation of a fable appeared in Lorich’s commentary, with a 


21This formula is reprinted in Crane, Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance, 
pp. 227-28. See also pp. 228-32 for further extracts from Rainolde’s book. 
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reference to its use by the Renaissance rhetorician Peter Mosellanus 
(Schade), and with Hesiod's fable of the hawk and the nightingale ° 
expanded according to its directions. Rainolde, therefore, was follow- 
ing an unsound practice sanctioned by accepted Renaissance precept 
when he composed his examples of the amplified oration upon a fable. 
Even so, he was more inclined than his models to admit material that 
was, at best, but slightly relevant to his subject. 


Rainolde’s readiness to seek copiousness at the cost of strict 
relevancy appears even more clearly in his illustration of Chria. Here 
he is adapting the model in Aphthonius, taking as his subject the same 
saying: the root of learning is bitter, but the fruit is pleasant. Under 
the first heading, the praise of the author, Rainolde disregards his 
original and concerns himself chiefly with an exposition of Isocrates’ 
life and fame. The result is a section double the length of that in 
Aphthonius. In the second heading, the exposition or paraphrase, 
Rainolde is more verbose than Aphthonius, but expresses similar ideas. 
Under the Cause, however, he gives himself free rein on the education 
of youth—a subject dear to the Elizabethan mind—and brings forward 
a multitude of illustrations from classical history, to produce a section 
four times as long as that of Aphthonius and almost wholly different 
in subject matter. Under the remaining headings, Rainolde, as though 
exhausted by this effort, is content to imitate his original in length, 
if not always in matter; in fact, he actually condenses the sections 
assigned to the Example and to the Testimony of Ancient Writers by 
altering and omitting some material in Aphthonius. 


The model that Rainolde gives for the oration upon a Sentence 
likewise expands disproportionately the headings Praise of the Author” 
and The Cause —the latter by assembling a throng of historical in- 
stances in which countries had prospered and grown mighty under the 
rule of a single powerful monarch, and had fallen into strife and decay 
when many contended for authority. 


The limits of this Introduction do not permit further analysis of 
Rainolde’s methods in adapting Aphthonius. Something, however, 
should be said of Rainolde himself, although relatively little is in fact 
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known of his career. He was born of an Essex family, probably about 
1530, for he matriculated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, on 
November 10, 1546. He was therefore at St. John’s and at Cam- 
bridge during the period when, under the inspiration of Sir John Cheke 
and others, the enthusiasm for classical studies was at its height. 
Rainolde—or Reynoldes, as his name is sometimes written—migrated 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1548, proceeded B. A. in 1549-50, 
became a fellow of his college in 1551, and commenced M. A. in 1553. 
Some time later, apparently, he studied medicine, but, although he 
was granted a grace to supplicate for the M.D. in 1567, he was not 
admitted to the degree. Instead, he went to Russia with letters testi- 
monial from the university. He took orders on his return, and from 
1568 until his death in 1606 held various ecclesiastical preferments. 
In 1571 he got into trouble with the Royal College of Physicians for 
practising physic without a license. Beyond this, we know only the 
titles of the two books Richard Rainolde published.22 One was A 
Chronicle of all the noble Emperours of the Romaines (London, 1571). 
The other was A booke called the Foundacion of Rhetorike, the work 
here reproduced in facsimile from the only known edition, published 
in 1563. The volume was entered in the Stationers’ Register between 
July 22, 1562 and July 22, 1563.28 Since the entry appears about 
midway among that year’s group, the book was probably listed in the 
month of January and published, as its title-page indicates, in 
March, 1563. 

Only five copies of this volume are known to exist today. Two 
are in America and three in England. The American copies are in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library and the Chapin Library at Williams Col- 

‘lege;?4 the English copies are in the Bodleian Library, the Cambridge 


22 The account of Rainolde's life is based primarily upon the Dictionary of 
National Biography, upon John and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, 
Pt. I, III, 345, and upon the autobiographical references in Rainolde's dedi- 
cation to Lord Burghley of his A Chronicle of all the noble Emperours of 
the Romaines. 


23Edward -Arber, A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of 
Stationers of London, 1554-1640 (London, 1875-77), I, 206. 


24The Chapin copy is imperfect. 
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University Library, and Dr. Williams’ Library in London. This edition 
is a photographic facsimile of the Bodleian copy. 

Rainolde’s work was recognized by contemporaries as a valuable 
addition to the books that made the material of classical rhetoric 
available in the English tongue. Rainolde himself mentions the 
“learned woorke of Rhetorike . . . compiled and made in the Englishe 
toungue” by Thomas Wilson. William Fulwood refers to Wilson’s 
Arte of Rhetorique and to Rainolde’s A booke called the Foundacion 
of Rhetorike in his treatise on letter writing, The Enimie of Idlenesse 
(1568).2° The Welsh physician John Jones also mentions Rainolde's 
book in The Arte and Science of preseruing Bodie and Soule in al 
Healthe (1579). 26 Rainolde’s rhetoric failed, however, to achieve 
the popularity of Wilson’s, which went through at least eight editions. 
The lack of any continued demand for an English adaptation of 
Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata was probably due to the widespread pop- 
ularity in the grammar schools of Lorich’s Latin text. 

Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries English 
schoolmasters continually recommended Aphthonius as one of the very 
best textbooks for the student learning to write Latin themes. The 
Progymnasmata is prescribed in the statutes for various grammar 
schools of the period,?“ and is specifically mentioned and recommended 
by the three English schoolmasters who wrote influential books on the 
art of teaching: by John Brinsley in his Ludus Literarius: or, The 
Grammar Schoole (1612), by Charles Hoole in A New Discovery of 
the Old Art of Teaching Schoole (written about 1637 but not pub- 
lished until 1660), and by Ralph Johnson in The Scholars Guide from 
the Accidence to the University (1665).28 Each of these teachers, to 


25Sigs. Bs5r-Bsv. 
26P. gz 
27See Crane, p. 62. 


28See Brinsley, chap. 13, and also his A Consalation for Our Grammar 
Schooles (1622), p. 67, issued in facsimile reprint by Scholars’ Facsimiles & 
Reprints, 1943; Hoole, ed. Thistelton Mark (Syracuse, N. Y., 1912), pp. 
202, 210, 221; Johnson, p. 42. Roger Ascham also recognized the wide use 
of Aphthonius as an elementary text (see Bk. II of The Scholemaster, in 
English Works, ed. W. A. Wright, p. 240). 
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judge from their references, had Lorich’s edition in mind when speaking 
of Aphthonius. 


Even though Richard Rainolde’s A booke called the Foundacion 
of Rhetorike is far from being a translation of the Progymnasmata of 
Aphthonius in the Latin edition of Rheinhard Lorich, it gives the Eng- 
lish reader of today an essentially trustworthy picture of the nature 
and contents of Lorich’s popular school text. Rainolde takes up the 
same fourteen elementary exercises as Aphthonius, in the same order, 
and in subdividing each exercise into different types (where such 
divisions are made), follows the lead of Aphthonius, or of Lorich’s 
commentary. Furthermore, he follows Lorich’s Aphthonius, with un- 
important exceptions, in listing the headings to be observed in 
developing each of the fourteen kinds of themes. In short, the skeleton 
of the work coincides with Lorich’s textbook in all essential details, 
although the words are those of an adapter rather than of a translator, 
and the illustrative examples are either Rainolde’s original compositions 
or his free arrangements of material found in his source. 


The reprinting of Rainolde’s treatise, therefore, makes available 
to the student of Renaissance English literature exemplars in English 
of most of the different types of textbooks and compendiums that 
comprised the aids to literary composition with which all Elizabethan 
writers were tamiliar. From these books he can gain a conspectus of 
the education in rhetoric that every grammar-school pupil received. 
Besides the present volume of Aphthonius' elementary exercises in the 
writing of themes, there is G. H. Mair’s reprint of the fully rounded 
rhetoric of Thomas Wilson, 29 based ultimately, though not always 
directly, upon the best classical tradition as displayed in the rhetorical 
works of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian. As an example of the 
popular commonplace book, there is the facsimile edition of Francis 
Meres’s Palladis Tamia in this series of Scholars’ Facsimiles and Re- 
prints. No modern edition exists in English of a typical treatise on 


23Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique, ed. G. H. Mair (Oxford, 1909). 
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the classification and definition of the figures of speech,“ for the treat- 
ment of the figures in Book III of Puttenham’s The Arte of English 
Poesie is highly individualistic. Far more desirable than Puttenham 
for the figures would be a reprint of the 1577 edition of Henry 
Peacham’s The Garden of Eloquence, which is based upon the popular 
Latin handbook of Joannes Susenbrotus, Epitome troporum ac sche- 
matum. If, in addition, some scholar would prepare an English trans- 
lation of Erasmus’ De duplici copia verborum ac rerum, we would then 
have satisfactory exemplars in English of all the various types of books 
that epitomized the rhetorical training of the Renaissance schoolboy. 


The modern student, if all these books were available, would find 
his understanding of Elizabethan literature enriched beyond measure. 
In a thousand places he could discover for himself, without the leading 
strings of scholarly commentary, the ways in which the Elizabethan 
author pressed his school-learning into service, now with the copy-book 
pedestrianism of the school exercise, and again with the brilliant, 
transfiguring artistry of genius. E. K.’s notes to Spenser’s She pherdes 
Calender would take on, for the student, a new meaning, and the 
method by which Bacon develops many of his essays would be unex- 
pectedly illuminated. Lyly’s passion for heaping up examples from 
mythological and pseudo-scientific lore would appear in proper per- 
spective as the exurberant virtuosity of a young man striving to dazzle 
his comrades and the public by the apparent copiousness of his in- 
vention. So, likewise, would the temporary admiration that Lyly’s 
style aroused, before its shallowness became manifest and caused even 
Lyly himself to prune it of its excesses without destroying its vitality. 


In short, the modern reader of Elizabethan literature, once he 
becomes familiar with the rhetorical principles imbibed by every 
Renaissance schoolboy with a thirst to write well, will find on every 


30John Hoskins’ Directions for Speech and Style, ed. Hoyt H. Hudson 
(Princeton, 1935) was not typical, for Hoskins made a new and simpler 
classification of the figures. Furthermore, his treatise was not published, 
although in the seventeenth century both Blount and Smith made use of it. 
In the absence of a typical treatise, Hoskins’ book will serve the student well, 
and Professor Hudson's introduction is invaluable., 
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page arresting examples of the shaping influence of these principles. 
This reprint of Richard Rainolde’s A booke called the Foundacion of 
Rhetorike is dedicated to performing its small part in making the 
doctrines of Elizabethan school rhetoric more generally known to 
readers of the works of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 


FRANCIS R. JOHNSON 


Stanford University 
February, 1944 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON THIS EDITION 


In producing a facsimile of Rainolde’s A booke called the Foun- 
dacion of Rhetorike, the publishers and the editor have encountered 
various difficulties resulting from the present war. The photograph 
from which the facsimile was printed was made from a photostat ot 
the Bodleian copy (Malone 826) in the possession of the Huntington 
Library. At the time (late 1942) there was in America no complete 
copy cf Rainolde’s treatise of which a photograph could be taken, since 
the Chapin copy was imperfect and the Folger copy had bzen packed 
and stored in a safe place. The condition of the Bodleian copy was not 
ideal for yizlding a photograph from which a uniformly clear facsimile 
could be printed. From the copy in the.Chapin Library cf Williams 
College, Williamstown, Massachusetts, the following were substituted 
for pages not quite legible in the Bodleian photograph: the eight pages 
of the K gathering and the page P 3 verso. The remainder of the 
volume is a facsimile of the Bodleian copy. The pages from the Chapin 
copy are textually identical with the corresponding pages in the Bodleian 
copy. Thanks are due to both the Bodleian and the Chapin Libraries 
for the privilege of reproducing Rainolde’s book. 

A few passages may remain in which the text of this facsimile 
will not prove readily legible. The blurred readings are herewith 


recorded. 
A LIST OF BLURRED READINGS 
Folio Line Reading 
j recto next to last sort of municion 
j recto last taketh soche force 
ij recto 3 (last word) Rome 
4 mightie 
) with 


XXill 


vi recto 
Xj verso 


XV recto 

XVilj verso 
xxiij recto 
XXillj verso 


XXV verso 


xxvij recto 
xviij recto 
XXVilj verso 
XXX] verso 
(misprint for 
xxix) 


XxXx recto 


XXX Verso 


xxxiij recto 

(misprint for 
xxxj) 

xlv verso 


lij recto 


lvij verso 
lviij recto 
lviij verso 
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2d marginal note 
3d marginal note 


3d from last 
2d from last 


catchword 
last 

next to last 
last 


next to last 
last 


n2xt to last 
last 


3d from last 
2d from last 


3d from last 
2d from last 


4th from last 
3d from last 


2d from last 
last 


3d from last 
2d from last 
last 


next to last 
last 


next to last 
last 


3d from last 
2d from last 


last marginal 
note 


last 
last 


last 


progenie 
Ouide 
stande 

the Greshopper 
Pompeie 
Idlenes 
that as the 
proposicion 
ex- 
asperate 
moste 
nacion 


their coun- 

Helena 

piouslie 

maie as 

ter his owne life 
teare and rente 
lippes and his eares 
rius the kynge. 
p2rentes, so 
Aristotle doe attri- 


all lawes and bokes 


aduenture the mightie 
For at what time as the Hetruscians 


straightes of the countrie, and 
force of the enemie mought 


shame shall I die, 


so entirely loued hym, 


Xerxes laste in battaile, and 
first to runne awaie. 


The losse of a 
wife and children, if the 
whom thou foueste, 
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led the Foundacion of Rhetorike , be- See 


cauſe all other partes of Rhetorike 
are grounded thereupon, eucrp parte ſette 
fozthe in an O2acton vpon qucſtions, 
verie pꝛofitable to bec knowen 
and redde: Sade by Wis 
chard Rainolde 
Maiſter of 


Cambꝛidge. A+ 


of 
the Aniuergtte ok |? 
1563. 
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7 Imprinted at London ib y 
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qT othe right honorable and my finguler good Lorde, 


my Loꝛde Robert Dudley, Maiſter of the 
Qucnes Maieſties hozfe, one of her highes pꝛi⸗ 


ute Counſiue, and knight of the moſie hondu⸗ 
rable oꝛder of the Garter: Richard Kats 
noſde wiſheth tonge life, with 
increaſe of honour, 


W 1 famous P his 
BX) lofopher,writing a boke to king 

5 Alexader, the great and mighe 
ie conquerour , began the Epi 


stl of his Booke in theſe woor- 


ö 


es I Woo thynges moued me 
chieſlie, O King, to betake to thy Maieſties handles, 


this Wworke of my trauatle and labour, thy nobilitie and 
vertue, of the whiche thy nobilitie encouraged me, thy 
greate and finguler vertue, indued with all humanitie, 
forced and draue me thereto. T he fame too in your 
good Lordſhippe, Nobilitie and V ertue,as twoo mig h. 
tie Pillers ſtaied me, in this holde enterprife, to make 
your oοdLordſſippe, beyng a Pere of honour, indued 
with all nobilitie and vertue: a patrone and poſſeſſoure 
of thes my booke. In the whiche although copious and 
aboundaunte eloquence Wwanteth , to adorne and brau- 
tifie thefame , yet | doubte not for the profite,that is in 
this my trauaile conteined , your honour indued with 


all finguler humanitie, will youchfaufe to accepte my 
4. J. willyng 


THE EPISTLE 

Dillyng harte, my profitable purpofe herein. Many fa: 

— mous menne and greate learned, haue in the Greke 
tongue and other wiſe trauailed, to profite all tymes 

their countrie and common Wwealthe.T his alſo wa: my 

ende and purpofe,to plante a Wworke profitable to all - 

mes,ny countrie and common wealthe. 

And becaufe your Lordfhippe ftudieth all fingulas 

— — ritte to vertue , and whole is incenfed thereto : I haue 
compiled this woorke , and dedicated it to your Lordes 

3 ſhiphe, as vnto who moſtè noble and vertuous. V, here 
in are fet forthe ſoche Oracions, as are right profitable 

to bee redde,for knowledge alſo neceſſarie. The duetie 

of a ſubiecte, the worthie ftate of nobilitie, the prehes 
minent giti and Maieſtie of a Prince, 75 office of 
counfailour „wort hie chiefe veneracion, the office of a 

Judge or Mageſtrate are here fet foorthe.In moſte for: 

Ce ftate is the Hngdome and Common wealthe, 
where the Nobles and Peres, not onelie dately doe ftuc 

— dhe to vertue , for that is the wiſedome, that all the 
graue and wiſe Philophers fearchedto attaine to. For 

the ende of all artes aud ſciences, and of all noble ables 

and enterprifes is vertue,but alfo to fauour and vphold 

the fludentes of learnyng , whuche alfo is agreate vere 
tue. V, ho ſo is adorned with nobilitie and vertue, f 
neceſſitie nobilitie and vertue, will moue and allure thé 

to 


DEDICATORIE 
to fauour and ſupport vertue in any other,yed,as Tub 
ke the moſte famous Oratour dooeth ſaie, euen to lone 
thoſe who we neuer ſawe, but by good fame and brute —— 
bentified to vs. For the encreafe of vertue, Goldt. — 
dooeth nobilitate with honour wort hie 
menne,to be aboue other in dignitie 
and ſtate, thereupon vertue 
doeth encreafe your 
Lordfhipps 
honor, 
beyng a louer of vertue 
and wort hie noe 
Beoülitie. 
Bour loꝛdſhippes humble fers 
naunt Richard Katnolve, 


To the Reader. 


mara HTHONIVS a famous man , wzote 
in Greke ol ſoche declamacions, to ens 
Pasay @ Oey Crude the ſtudentes thereof, with all faz 
l cilite to grounde in them, a moſte plenti⸗ 
PN dus and riche vein of eloquente. Homann 
lis able to muente a moze pꝛoſitable waie 
and order, to inſtruat any onc in the ers 
gie and abfolute perfeccion, cf wiſedome and cloquence, 
then Aphthionius Quintilianus and Hermogenes. Tullie al⸗ 
ſo as a moſte excellente Oꝛatoꝛ, in the luke ſoꝛte trauailed, 
whoſe Eloquence and vertue all tpmes ertolled, and the of: 
ſpꝛyng of all ages woꝛthilte abuaunceth. And becauſe as pet 
the verie grounde of Khetozike, is not heretofoꝛe intreated 
of, as toncernyng theſe exerciſes, though in kewe peres paſt, 
à learned wooꝛke of Ahetonke is compiled and made in the 
Engliſhe toungucei, ol one who floweth in all excellencie of 
arte, who in iudgement is pꝛokounde, in wiſedome and elo⸗ 
quence moſte famous. In thefe therefore my diligence is ents 
ploied, to pꝛofite many, although not with like Eloquence, 
beutified and adozned, as the matter requireth. J haue cho⸗ 
fern out in theſe Oꝛacions ſoche queſtions, as are right nes 
teſſarie to be knowen and redde of all thoſe, whoſe cogitacid 
pondereth vertue and Godlines. J doubte not, but ſepng my 
trauaile toucheth vertuous pꝛeceptes, and vttereth to light, 
many famous Hiſtoꝛies, the oꝛder of arte obſerued alſo, but 
that herein the matter it (elf, ſhall defende my purpofe aga⸗ 
inſte the enuious, whiche ſeketh to depꝛaue any good enters 
pꝛiſe, begon of any one perſone. The enuious manne 
though learned, readeth to depꝛaue that, which he 
readeth. the ignoꝛaunt is no woꝛthie Judge, 
the learned and godlie pondereth vp⸗ 
rightly c ſincerelp, that which 
he iudgeth, the ozder of 
theſe Dacions 
followeth afterward, and 
the names of the. 


The contentes of 
chis Booke. 


ö Oꝛacion made, vpon the Fable ofthe Shepher⸗ 
9 ‘i des and the NMolues, the Ti olues requeſtyng the 
VAN, bandogges: wherein is ſet forthe the ate of eue⸗ Y 
ry fublecte, the dignitie of a Pꝛince, the honoura⸗ 
ble office of tounſailours. 
An Oꝛacion vpon the Fable ofthe Ante and the Greſ⸗ ix 
hopper, teachyng pꝛouidence. ö 
An Deacion Hiſtoʒicall, howe Semiramis came to bee ij 
Que ne of Babtilon. , 15 
An Meacton Hiſtozicall, vpon kyng Richard the thirde xy 
ſometyme Duke of Glos eſter. 2 85 
An Oꝛacion Hiſtozicall, of the tommyng of Julius Ce pri 
ſer into Englande. 
An Oꝛacion Ciuill oꝛ Juditiall, vpon Themiſtocles, ot y b 
the walle buildyng at Athenes. . 
An Oꝛation poetical vpon aredde Kote. pi 
A profitable Oꝛacion, ſhewyng the decaie of kingdomes y 
and nobilitie. 
An Oꝛacion vpon a Sentence, pꝛeferryng a Ponarchie, WL 


— 


tonteinyng all other ſtates of common wealthe. 5 
The contutacion of the battaile of Troie. ©, xf cee 
A confirmacton of the noble face of Z oppꝛus. of of ot 


An Oꝛation called a Common place againk Theues. l 
The pꝛaiſe of Cpaminundas Duke of Thebes, wherein pol. 

the grounde of nobilite is placed. 95 
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Rhetorike. 


dAture hath indued enerp man, with 
Ha certain eloquence, and alſo fubtili- 

y, { teꝛto rcaſon and diſcuſſe, of any que: Rhetoꝛtke 
( dton 02 pꝛapofition pꝛopounded, as auen ond 
> Ariſtotle the Philoſopher, in his ture, 

„Booke of Rhetorike Deocth ſhewe. 
CTheſe giftes of nature, ſinguler doe 
flowe and abounde in vs, accoꝛdyng 
g to the greate and ample indumente 
and plentuouſnes of witte and wiſedome, lodged in vs, there⸗ 
foze Mature it (elf beyng well framed, and after ward by arte 
and oer of ſciente, inſtructed and ado emed, muſt be ſingular⸗ 
lie furthered, helped, and aided to all excellencie, to exquiſite 
inuencion, and pꝛofounde knowledge, bothe in Logike and Logtke. 

Rhetonke, In the one, as a Oꝛatour to pleate with all fatili⸗ Rhetozike. 

ter, and copioullie to dilate any matter oꝛ ſentence: in the other 

to grunde pꝛofunde and ſubtill argument, to foztifie ¢ make 

Tronge our aſlercion oꝛ ſentente, to pꝛoue and defende, by the 

force and power of arte, thinges pallyng the compaſſe x reach Logtke. 

of our capacite and Witte. Rot an bee more cre 


giuen of nature then Cloquence,by the which the floꝛiſhyng Eloquences 

e of commonweales doe contilte:kpngdonics Onin · 
are gouerned, ore pꝛiuatlie is maintained. 
he commonwealtb alſo fhould be maimed, and deblltated, 
except the other parte be aſſociate ta it. Zeno the Philoſopher sen 
tomparing Rhetorike and Logike, doeth aſſimilate and liken 
them to the hand of man. Logike is like faith he to the fifte,fo2 Logike. 
euen as the fiſte cloſeth and ſhutteth into ane the totes and 
partes of the hande, ¢ with mightie foꝛte and ſtrength, wꝛap⸗ « maine 
peth and cloſeth in thynges appꝛehended: So Logike foꝛ the Logtze. 
derpe and pzolounde knowlege, that is repoſed and buried in 
ltr in ſoche ſortot munition and ſtrength foꝛtificd, in fei woz⸗ 
des taketh loche foꝛce and might by ia a e 

le Re 


Arte furthee 
reth nature. 


Rhctoztke 
like to tye 


hande. 
Ghetozike. 


The fe 


aid ioint is — — as A aidnda m trees 
fette at ſcape and Liberte, So of like fozte,Rhetorike in motte 
150 ed gra te d fenton all eae 


Heede, bothe of wodꝛdes and n, with 


foche g ea infinite ſoꝛte, w 
pleaſauntnes of Oꝛacion. that the moſte ſtonie and 1 har⸗ 
tes, can not but bee incenſe 


d, inflamed, and maued thereta. 
Logtke and Thele twoo ſinguler giftes of nature, are abfoluteandpertet 


Rhetozke 
abloiute in 
kewe. 


Dtmoſthe⸗ 
neg.. 
(hase 
@orqus,. 

E ſchines 


Te 
ato. 


in kewe: ſoꝛ many therebe, whiche are exquiſite and pꝛofoune 
in argument, by art to reaſon and diſcuſſe, of any queſtion oz 
p2opoficion propounded, oho by nature are diſabled, i {mals 
lie adoꝛned to ſpeake Aendern whom neuertheles moze 
aboundaunt knawlege doeth ſomtymes remame then in the 
other, if the caule ſhalde in controuerſie ioined, and examined 
to trie a manifeſte truthe. But to whom nature hath giuen 
ſoche eames and i OE that thei can hothe 


to theim the hartes ofa multitude, to a d Si: 
pate affccrids and perturbacions of people, to moue pitæ and 
compattion, to ſpeake befoze Pꝛinces and rulers, and tu pex⸗ 
ſwade theim in good caufés and enterpꝛiſes, ta animate and 
incenfc them to godlie affaires and buſines, to alter the colt 


faill of Kpnges neee eee 
ſtate, and alſo other, 18 


noble and ertellent. The eloquence of Heel ate 
tes, Tiſias, Gorgias, Eſchines, were a great bul warke and 
ſtaie to Athens and all Orece, Nome alſo by the like vertue 
of Eloquente, in famous and wiſe oꝛatoʒs bpholded:the wiſe 
and cloquente Oꝛacions of Tullie againſte Catiline. The 
graue and ſentencious oꝛacions of Cato in the e 

3 
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been onelie the meane to vpholde the mightie fateof Rome, The Empe⸗ 
tn his ſtrength and auntient fame and gloꝛie. Alle the Chꝛo- fang e 
nitles ot᷑ auncient time doe chewe vnto vs, the ſtate ot Home E ioquencr. 
could by no meanes haue growen fo meruailous mightie, 

but that God had indued the whole line of Ceſars, with fins 

guler vertues, with aboundaunt knobulege t ſiuguler Elo⸗ 

quence. Thulidides the famous Hiſtoꝛiographer ſheweth, Thukwiwes, 
ho bo mothe Eloquente aualled the tits of Grece, fallyng to 
diſſencid. How did the Coꝛturians ſane them ſelues from the Cozcurtars, 
inuaſid and might, ot the Poloponeſians, their cauſe pleated Petopone⸗ 
hefoꝛe the Athenians , fo moche their cloguente in a truthe fans. 
pꝛeuailed. The Amballadours of Coꝛinth, wanted not their Coꝛinchians 
copious, wittie, and ingenious Oꝛzations, but thet pleated 

befoze mightie, wile, and graue Senators, whoſe caufe, ac⸗ 

to: dyng to iudgemtt, truthe, and integritee was ended. The 

eloquẽt Embaſlages of the Coꝛinthiãs, the Laccdemonias, L acedemo⸗ 
€ the itulencans, the Athenians, who fo readeth, ſhall fone BD ituleniae 
fee that of neceffiter,a common wealth oꝛ kyngdome mut be Athenians. 
koꝛtcſied, with famous, graue, and wiſe counfatlours. How 

often did Demofthenes fauc the cõmon wealthes of Athens, Demoſthe⸗ 
how moche alfo did that large dominion pꝛoſpere and floꝛiſh ikke 

by Iſocrates. Tullie alſo by his Cloquet pleaſe, Cato, Craſ- Socrates. 
ſua, Antonius, Catulus Ceſar, with many other, did ſuppoꝛt Cates 
and vphold the ſtate of that mightie kyngdõ. o doubte, but Antonnig. 
that Demoſthenes madc a wittie, copious, and ingenious o⸗ Catulus. 
racions, when the Athenians were minded to giue and be⸗ Ceſar. 
take to the handes of Philip kyng ol the Matedonians, their Philippe the 
peſtiferous enemie moſte vile and ſubtell, the Oꝛatoꝛs of A⸗ kyng of the 
thens. This philip foꝛſeyng the diſcoꝛde of Grete, as he by Wacwoniäs 
ſubtill meanes compaffed bis enterpꝛices, pꝛomiſed by the 

faithe of a Pꝛince, to be at league with the Athenians, i ſo be 

thet would betake to his handes, the cloquente Ozatours of Tye faiyng 
Athens, fo2 as long ſaith he, as pour Oꝛatours are with vou ol Phu¹τ e. 
declaryng, fo longe pour heddes and counſaill are moued to 
haͤriaunee and diſlencion, this voice ones ce emong 1 0 

u. n 
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Demoſthes in tranquttitee pou ſhalbee gouerned. Demoſthenes beyng 
nes. eloquente and wiſe, foꝛeſawe the daungers and the miſchie⸗ 
uous intent of him, where vpon he framed a goodly Oꝛacion 
bpon à Fable, whereby he altered their tounſaile, and repul⸗ 
fed the enemie. This fable ts afterward ſet forth man Oꝛa⸗ 
tion, atter the oꝛder of theſe ercreifes profitable to Rhetorike. 


ca Fable. 


Toe ground r FItſte it is good that the learner dot vnderſtand 
of al lcarnuig rE ß what is a fable, foꝛ in all matters of learnpng, 
rc RAC % itis the firſte grounde, as Tullie docth ſaie, ta 

bu owe what the thing is, that we may the bet⸗ 
what isa © — ter pereciue whervpõ we doe intreate. A fable 
kable. is a foꝛged tale, tõtaining in it bp the colour ofa lie, a matter 
Moꝛ all. of truthe. The moꝛalle is called that, out of the whiche fone 
godlie pꝛecepte, 02 admonicion to vertue is giuen, to frame 

and inſtruc dur maners. Now that we knowe what a fable 

is, it is good to learne alſo, hoł manifolde o2diuers thei be, 

Thee ſoꝛtes J doe finde thꝛee maner of fables to be. The firk ol theim is. 
offables. , loherein a man being a creature of Gad indued tuith reaſon, 
* feafon. is onelp intreated ot, as the Fable of the father and his chil⸗ 

dꝛen, he willing the to toncoꝛde, and this is called Rationalis 

fabula, whiche is aſmoche to ſaie, as a Fable of men indued 

uu. Boral. with reafon,o2 women. The ſecond is called a moꝛzall fable, 
but ⁊ ſe no cauſe whie it is fo called, but rather as the other 
is called a fable of reaſonable creatures, ſo this is contrarilie 
named a fable of beaſtes, oꝛ of other thinges wanting reaſon 
oꝛ life, wanting reafon as ofthe Ante and the Greſhopper, oʒ 
of this the beame caſte doun, and the Frogges choſpng their 
king. The thirde is a mixt Fable ſo called, bicauſc in it bothe 
man hauyng reaſon, and a beaſte wantyng reaſon, oꝛ any oF 
ther thing wanting life, is topned with it, as fo2 the example, 
ot the fable of the woodes and the houſebandman, of whom 
Porea im, be deüred a helue foꝛ his hatchet. Aucthours doe twritc,that 
tabieg. Poctes urſte inuented fables, the whiche e ee 
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vſe in their perſwaſtons, and not without greate tauſe, both 
Poetes and Oꝛatours doc applie theim to their vſe. Foꝛ, fa⸗ 
bles dooe conteine goodlie admonicion, vertuous pꝛeceptes 
of life. Heſiodus the Poete, intreatyng of the iniurious dea⸗ 
lyng of Pꝛinces and gouernours, againſt their ſubiectes, ad⸗ 
moniſhed them by the fable of the Goſhauke, and the igh⸗ 
tyngale in his clauſe. Ouid alſo the Pocte intreated of di⸗ 
uers fables, wherein he giueth admonicion, and godly coun⸗ 
ſaile. Demoſthenes the famous Pꝛatour of Athens, vſed 
the fable of the Shepeherdes, and Molues: how the Mol⸗ 
ucs on a tpme, inſtauntlie required of the Shepeherdes their 
hande dogges, and then thei would haue peace and toncoꝛde 
with theim, the Shepcherdes qauc ouer their Dogges, their 
Dogges deliuered and murdered, the ſhepe were immediat⸗ 
ly deuoured: So ſaieth he, if pe ſhall ones deliuer to Philip, 
the king of the Macedonians pour Oꝛatours, bp whole lear⸗ 
nyng, knowlege and wiſedome, the whole bodie of pour do⸗ 
minions is ſaued, foꝛ tgei as Bandogges, doe repell all miſ⸗ 
chtuous enterpꝛiſes and chaunſes, no doubte, but that raue⸗ 
nyng Wolfe Philip, will eate and conſume pour people, by 
this Fable he made an Oꝛacion, he altered their counſailes 
and heddes of the Athenians, front fo fooliſhe an enterpꝛiſe. 
Alſo theſame Demoſthenes, ſeyng the people carcles, lott 
full, and lothſome to heare the Oꝛatours, and all fo: the flo⸗ 
riſhing fate of the kingdomc:he aſcended to the place oꝛ pul⸗ 
pet, where the Oꝛacions were made, and began with this fa⸗ 
ble. Pe men of Athens, ſaied he, it happened on a tyme, that 
à tertaine man hired an Alle, and did take his tourney from 
Athens to Megara, as we would ſaie, fro London to Moꝛke, 
the owner alſo of the Alle, did allociate hymſelk in his iour⸗ 
nep, to bꝛynge backe the Alle againe, in the voyage the 
weather was extreame burning hotte, and the waie tedious 
the place alſo foꝛ barenes and ſterilite of tres, wanted ſha⸗ 
dobe in this long bꝛoyple of heate: he that ſatte one the Affe, 
Lighted and tonke ſhadoboe vnder the bellic of the Alle, and 
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becaule the ſhadowe would not faffice bothe, the Alle beyn 
ſmall, the owner fated, he muſte haue the ſhadowe, berauſe 
the Atle was his, J denp that ſaieth the other, the ſhadowe is 
mpne, betauſe J hired the Affe, thus thei were at greate cons 
tencion, tye fable beyng rented, Demoſthenes deſtended frõ 
his place, the whole multitude were inquiſitiue, to knowe 
the endr about the ſhadawe, Demnoſthenes notyng their fol: 
lic, aſcended to his place, and fated, O pe fooliſhe Athrmans, 
whiles J and other, gaue to pou tounſaill and adntonicio ot 
graue and pꝛofitable matters, pour cares wer deafc, and pour 
mindes ſlombꝛed, but now 3 tell ofa fall trifeling matter, 
pauthꝛong to beare the reſte of me. By this Fable he nipped 
thetr follie, and trapped them manikeſtl ie, in their stone dal⸗ 
tiſhenes. Here vpon J doe ſomwhat long, make copie of toss 
des, to ſhewe the ſingularite of fables well applied. In the 
tymc of yng Kichard the thirde, Doctour Mourton, beyng 
Biſhop of Elie, and pꝛiſoner in the Duke of Buckynghams 
houſe in Wales, was often tymes moued ofthe Duke, ta 
ſpeake his minde krelie, it king Richard wer latofully king, 
and ſaid to him of his fidelite, to kepe clofe and feeret hisſen⸗ 
tente:but the Biſhop beyng a godlie man, and no leſle wiſe, 
waied the greate frendſhip, whiche was ſometyme betwene 
the Duke ¢ King Richard, aunſwered in effec nothyng, but 
beyng daily troubled with his mocions e inſtigacions, ſpake 
à kable of & ſope: By loꝛde ſaied he, will aunſwere pou, by 
a Fable of E ſope. The Lion on a tyme gaue a tommaunde⸗ 
ment, that all hoꝛned beaſtes ſhould flie from the woode, and 
none to remain there but vnhoꝛned beaſtes. The Hare hea⸗ 
ring of this tommaundement, departed with the hoꝛned bea⸗ 
firs from the woodde: The wilie Fore metyng the Hare, de⸗ 
maunded the cauſe of his hafte, foꝛthwith the Hare aunſwe⸗ 
red, à tcommaundemente is come from the ion, that all hoꝛ⸗ 
ned beaſtes ſhould bee exiled, vpon paine of death, from the 
woode: why fated the Fore, this commaundement toucheth 
not any ſoꝛte of beat as pe are, fo2 thou haſte no l 
a 
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knubbes:pea, but ſaid the Hare, what, irthei ſaie q haue hoz 
nes, that is an other matter, my loꝛde J ſaie no moꝛe:what he 
ment, is euident to all men. 

In the time of king Hẽry theight a prince of kamous mes 
more) at what time as the ſmalt houſes of religid, mer giuen 
“uer to the Ringes hand, by the Parliament houſe: the biſhop 
ol Rocheſter, Dockour Fiſher by name ſtepped forthe, btyng 
greued with the graunt,recited before them, a fable of E ſope 
to ſhewe what diſcommoditer would followe in the Clergie. 
My loꝛdes and maiſters fatetk he, E lope recited a fable: ho 
that on a tyme, a houſebande manne deũred of the woodes, a 
finallbelue foꝛ his hatchet, all the waodes canfented thereto 
waipng the graunt to be ſmall, and the thyng leſle, there vpõ 
the woodes confented , in fine the boufbande man cut doune 
a ſmall peece of woodde to make a helue, he framyng a helue 
to the hatchette, without leaue and graunt, he cut doune the 
mightie Okes and Cedars, and deſtroped the whole woodd, 
then the woodes repented them to late. So faith he, the gift of 
thefe ſmall houſes, ar but a ſmall graunt into the kinges hã⸗ 
des: but this ſmall graunt, will bee a waie and meane to pull 
doune the greate mightie fatte Abbees,¢ fo it happened. But 


there is repentaũte to late:¢ no pꝛofite enſued of the graunte. 


¶ An Oꝛacion made by a fable, is the firſt exer⸗ 
cele to di elame by, the other, bee theſe, 
* Fable, a Narration. Chria, 
Sentence. Confutacion, 8 
An Oꝛation ¢ Confirmacion. Common place. 
made by a ( The pꝛaiſe. The diſpꝛaiſe. 
The Compariſon, Ethopeia. 
A Diſcripcion: Theſis, Legiſlatio 


¥ every one of theſe, a goodlie Oꝛatid maie be made 
thele ertertiſes are called of the Grekes Progimnaſ⸗ 
mata, oł the Latines, pꝛofitable introdutcions, oꝛ fore 


exexciſea, to attain greater arte and knowlege in oats 
an 
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and bicauſe, foꝛ the eaſie capatitæ and factlitee of the learner, 
to attain greater knowledge in Rhetorie, thei are right pꝛo⸗ 
fitable and neteſſarie:Therefoꝛe title this booke,to bee the 
koundaciõ of Rhetonke, the exertiſes being Progimnaſmata. 

J hauc choſen out the fable of the Shepeherdes, and the 
Molues, vpon the whiche fable, Demoſthenes made an clos 
quente, copious, and wittie Oꝛacion befoꝛe the Athenians, 
whiche fable was fo well applied, that the cite and common 
Wealth of Achens was ane 

Ca fable. 

Tele notes muſt be obferucd, to make an Oꝛacion by a 
Fable. 

C Vꝛaiſe. 

Firſte, pe ſhall recite the fable as the auchour telleth it. 

There in the ſeconde plate, pou ſhall pꝛaiſe the aucthoure 
Who made the fable, whche pꝛaiſe mate fone bee gotte of anx 
ſtudꝛous ſcholer, if he reade the auahours life and aces thers 
in, o 5 the Sodlie pꝛetceptes in his fables, ſhall gine abunbant 
pꝛaiſe. 

Ten thirdlie place the moꝛall, whiche is the interpꝛeta⸗ 
tion annered to the Fable, fo2 the fable was inuented foꝛ the 
moꝛzalles fake. 

Then oꝛderlie in the kowerth place, declare the nature of 
thynges, conteined in the Fable, either of man, fiſhe, foule, 
beaſte, plante, trees, ſtones, oꝛ whatſocuer it be. There is no 
man ot bitte fo dulle, oꝛ of fo groſſe capacitee , but either by 
his naturall witte, oꝛ by reading, oꝛ fences, he is hable to fate 
ſomwhat in the nature ot any thyng. 

In the fifte plate, ſette forthe the thynges, rcaſonyng one 
with an other, as the Ant with the Greſhopper, oꝛ the Cocke 
with the precious fone, 

The in the vj. place, make a ſimilitude of the like matter. 

Then in the ſeuenth place, induce an eraple foꝛ theſams 
matter to bee pꝛoued by. 

Laſte of all make the Epilogus, whiche is called the con⸗ 
cluũon, and herein marke the notes fols wong, how to 7 
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an Dyacton thereby. 
An Oꝛacton made v e fable of the 
= 5 —— pid . = 
¶ The fable. 
de Molues on a tyme perſwaded the Shepeher⸗ 
des, that thei would ioyne amite , and make a 
leagne ef concoꝛs and vnitæ: the demaunde plea- 
SSeS ed the Shepeherdes, fooꝛthwith the Nd olues re⸗ 
queſted to haue cuſtodie of the bande Dogges, becaule els 
theiwould be as thet are alwaies, an occaſion to bꝛeake thew 
league and peace, the Dogges beyng giucn ouer, thei were 
one by suc murthered, and then the Shepe were wearicd. 
¶ The pratfe of the aucthour. 
He poſteriteæ of tymes and ages, muſte nerdes pꝛaiſe 
i the wiledome and induſkrie, or all ſoche as haue lefte 
in monumentes of wꝛityng, thynges woꝛthic fame, Inuentenrs 
what can bee moze ercellentlp fet fooꝛthe: 02 what deſerueth ares an la 
chiefer fame and gloꝛie, then the knowledge of artes and ſti⸗ ences com 
ences, inuented by our learned, wife, and graue aũteſtours: mended to the 
and fo mothe the moze thei deſerue honour, and perpetuall °° * 
cemmendacions, becauſe thei haue been the firſte auchours, 
and beginners to ſoche oxtellencies. The poſteritæ pꝛaiſeth 
and ſetteth foꝛth the wittie and ingenious woꝛkes of Apelles, x pelcs. 
Partheſius, and Polucletus, and all ſoche as haue artificial⸗ Partheſius. 
iy ſetfoꝛth their exteilent giftes of nature. But if their pꝛaiſe Poluctetus. 
fo2 kame floꝛiſhe perpetuallie, and increaſeth fo2 the woꝛ⸗ 
thines of theim, pet theſe thynges though moſte extellent, are 
inferiour to vertue: foꝛ the ende of artes and ſcientes, is ber: The ende ot 
tue and godlines. Neither pet thele thynges dillonaunt from a eae to 
vertue, and not aſſociate, are commendable onelp fo2 vertues 
fake:and to the ende of vertue, the wittes of our aunceſtours 
were intenſed to inuent theſe thynges. But herein Polucle⸗ 
tus, Apelles, and Pertheſius maie giue place, when greater 
vertues come in plate, then this my auchour Eſope, foꝛ his pata 
godlp pꝛeceptes, wile counſaill and admonicion, is chiefly fe cammendaciõ 
B.;). 
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ev pꝛaiſed: Koꝛ, our lite mate learne all gaodne s, al vertue, 
Shilorhie in uf his preceptes. The Philoſophers did neuer lo liuelp ſette 
en foꝛthe and teathe in their ſcholes and audience, what vertue 
11 any godlie life were, as C ſope did in his Fables, Citæs, and 
matcicarne kommon wealthes, mate learne out of his fables, godlie cor 
concoꝛde out toꝛde and vnitœ, by the whiche meancs, common Wwralthes 
885 fopes loꝛiſheth, and kingdums are ſaued. Berein ample matter ri⸗ 
2 ieth to Pꝛinces, and gouernours, to rule their ſubicqes in all 
15 5 1 15 godlie lawes, in faithful obedience: the ſubiectes alſo to loue 
Sudtiectes. and feruc their pꝛince, in al his affaires and buſines. The ka⸗ 
Dꝛeceptes ts ther maie learne to bꝛing vp, and inffructe his childe thereby. 
0 and The chibd alfo to loue and obeie his parentes. The huge and 
5 monſterous vices, are by his vertuous doctrine defaced and 
extirpated: his Fables in effca contain the mightic volumes 
arid bookes of all Philoſophers, in moꝛall preceptes,¢ the in⸗ 
fe fees finite monumetes of lawes ſtabliſhed. t FZ ſhould not ſpeake 
of his tommendation, the frutces of his vertue would ſhewe 
his commendacious: but that pꝛaiſc ſurinounteth all fame of 
I true pare gloꝛp, that commendeth by kame it elf, the frurctes of kame 
ee in this one Fable, riſeth to my authour, whiche he wꝛote of 
n the Shepcherd, and the Molues. 
C The Mopall. 
hHerein E ſope wittelp admoniſheth all menne to be⸗ 
ware and take heede, of cloked and fained frenothip, 
of the wicked and vngodlie, wohiche vnder a pretence 
and oftet of frendſhip oꝛ ot benefite, ſecke the ruin, dammage, 
miſerie oꝛ deſtruccion of man toune, citæ, region, oꝛ countree. 
¶ The nature of thethyng. 


¥ all beaſtcs tu the quantitée ol his badie, the 
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The wolle 8 I TWloluc palleth in crueltee and deſire of bloode, 
al ee 25 alwaies vnſaciable of deuourpng, neuer conten⸗ 
ung z cru. A ted with his pray. The Molle deuoureth and ea⸗ 


tet) of his pꝛaie all in keare, and therefore oftentymes he ca⸗ 
ſteth his loke,to be {afc from perill and daunger. And herein 
nature. 
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his nature is ſtraunge fro all beaſtes:the {yes of the Molke, 

tourned from his pꝛaie immediatlie, the pꝛaie pꝛoſtrate vnder The wolurs 
his foote is fozgotten, and foꝛthivith he ferketh a newe pꝛaie, drag erlag 
fo greate obliuion and debiliter of memoꝛie, is giuen to that ois, 
bheaſte, who chic flie ſcketh to deuonre his pꝛaie by night. The 

Molues are moche inferioꝛ to the bandogges in ſtrength, bi, The moive 
tauſe nature bath framed the in the hinder parts moche mow % and 888 
weaker, and as it were maimed, and therefoꝛe the bandocee 
doocth ouermatche theim, and ouercome them in fight. The 

Moluts are not all ſo mightie of bovic as the Bandogges, 

of diuers colours, of fight moꝛe ſharpe, of leſſe heddes: but in Tue Doar 
ſmellyng, the nature of a Dogge palleth all beaſtes and Pater all 
creatures, whiche the hyſtoꝛie of linie doe ſhewe, and Art? fclleng. 
otic in his booke of the hiſtoꝛit of braſtes, therein pou ſhall 

knowe their excellente nature. The houſholde wanteth not 

kaithfull and truſtie watche noꝛreſiſtaunte, in the taufe of the 

maiſter, the Bandogge not wantpng. Plinie ſheweth out of Plinic. 

his hiſtone, hom Bandogges haue ſaued their Paiſter, bp 

their reſullaunte. The Dogge of all braſtes ſheweth motte 

loue, and neuer leaueth his maiſter: the woꝛthines of the bã⸗ 

dogge is ſoche, that by the lawe in a tertanie taſe, he is coun⸗ 

ted acceſſaric of clonie, who ſtealeth a Bandogge from his 

maiſter, a robberie immediatly folowing in theſame familp. 

As toncernyng the Shepe, for their profite and wealthe, The wortin 
that riſeth of theim, arc foꝛ Woꝛthines, waiyng their [malle nen ol S here 
quantitic of bodit, aboue all braſtes. Their fleſhe nouriſheth 
purelp, beyng ſwete and pleaſaunt: their fkinnc alſo ſcrueth eye wolle of 
to diuers bies , their NA olies in ſo large and ample mancr, Shepe, riche 
tommodious, ſeruyng all partes of common wealthes. Oo aud commo⸗ 
ſtate 0; degrœ of perſone is, but that thet maie got cladde and ü 
adoꝛned with tycir wolles. So GO in his creatures, hath 
treated and made man, beyng a chick creatour, and molle er⸗ 5 
cellent of all other, all thinges to ſerue him: and therrfoꝛe the : 
Stoicke Philoſophers doe herein ſhewe thercellencie of man Stoke Phi⸗ 
to be greate, when all thinges vpon the pearth, and from the loiophers, 
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pearth, doe ſerue the vſe ol man, pet emong men there is a dt⸗ 
uerſitæ of ſtates, and a difference of perſones, in office and cõ⸗ 
dition of life. As concernyng the Shepherdeshe is in his {tate 
and condicion of life, thonghe meane , he is a righte profi: 
table and neceflarie member, to ſerue all ſtates in the komm 
wealthe, not onely to his maiſter whom he ſerueth: for by his 
diligente, and warie keping ofthẽ, not onelp from rauenyng 
beaſtes, but otherwiſe he is a right pofitable member, to all 
partes of the common wealth. Koꝛ dailie wer fele the cõmo⸗ 
ditie, wealth and riches, that riſeth oftheim, but the loſle wer 
feele not, except flockes periſhe. In the body of man God hath 
created t made diuerſe partes, to make vp a whole and abſo⸗ 
lute man, whiche partes in office, qualitee and woꝛthineſſe, 
are moche differing. The bodie of man it ſelf, foꝛ the ercellent 
woꝛkemanſhip of God therein, ¢ meruailous giftes of nature 
and vertucs, lodged and beſtowed in theſame bodie, is called 
of the Philoſophers Microcoſmos, à little woʒlde. The body 
of man in all partes at cõcoꝛd, euerp part executing his func⸗ 
tion t office, floꝛiſheth, and in ſtrength pꝛoſpereth, otherwiſe 
theſame bodie in partes diſſeucred, is feeble and weake, and 
thereby falleth to ruin, and periſheth. The ſinguler Fable of 
E ſope, of the belie and handes, manfeſtlie ſheweth theſame 
and herein a floꝛiſying kingdom o2 common wealth, is com⸗ 
pared to the body, euerp part vſing his pure vertue, ſtrẽgth ¢ 
operacion. Menenius Agrippa, at what time as the Komats 
were at diuiſion againſt the Senate, he vſed the Fable of E⸗ 
ſope, wherc with thet were perſwaded to a concoꝛde, and vnt⸗ 
tet. The vileſt parte of the bodie, and baſeſte is fo necellarie, 
that the whole bodic faileth and periſheth, theſame wantyng 
although nature remoueth them from our fight, and ſhame 
kaſtnes alſo hideth theim: take awaie the moſte vileſt parte of 
the bodie, either in ſubſtaunce, in operacion oꝛ fiction, and 
foꝛthwith the pꝛincipall faileth. So like wiſe in a kyngdome, 
oꝛ common ucalth, the moſte meane and baſeſt fate of man 
taken awaie, the moꝛe pꝛincipall thereby ceaſeth: So God to 
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amutuall concorde, frendſhip, and perpetuall ſotietie of life, 
bath framed his creatures, that the moſte pꝛincipall faileth, 
it not vnited with partes moze baſe and inferiour , fo moche 
the might and force of thynges ercellente , doe conſiſte by the 
moſte inferiour, other partes of the bodie moꝛe amiable and 
pleaſaunt to fight, doe remain by the foꝛce, vſe and integritee 
of the ſimplieſt. The Pꝛinte and chick peres doe decaie, and al 
the whole multitude dooe periſhe: the baſeſte kinde of menne 
wantyng. Nemoue the Shepeherdes Kate what good follo⸗ 
weth, pea, what lacke and famine increaſeth not: to all fates 
the belie ill fedde, our backes woꝛſe clad. The toilyng houſe⸗ 
bandman ts fo neceſſarie, that his office ceaſpng vniuerſallie 
the whole bodie periſheth, where eche laboureth to further 
and aide one an other, this is a common wealth, there is pꝛo⸗ 
ſperaus ſtate of life. The wiſeſt prince, the richeſt, the migh⸗ 
tieſt and moſte valianntes, had nede alwaies of the fooliſhe, 
the weake, the baſe and ſimpleſt, to vpholde his kingdomes, 
not onelp in the affaires of his kyngdomes, but in his dome⸗ 
ſticall thinges,fo2 pꝛouiſid of victuall, as bꝛead, dꝛinke, meat 
tlothyng, and in all ſoche other thynges. Therekoꝛe, no office 
02 fate of life, be it neuer fo mete, ſeruyng in anp part of the 
tommon wealthe, muſte bee contemned, mocked, oꝛ ſkoꝛned 
at, foʒ thei are fo neceſſarie, that the whole frame of the com⸗ 
mon wealth faileth without theim: ſome are foꝛ their wicked 
behautour fo deteſtable, that a conmmon wealthe muſte ferke 
meanes to deface and extirpate theim as werdes, and rotten 
members of the bodie. Theſe are thees, murtherers, and ad⸗ 
ulterers, and many other miſchiuous perſones. hele godly 
Labes, vpꝛight and fincete Magiſtrates, will ertirpate and 
cutte of, ſoche the tommo wealth lacketh not, dut rather abs 
hoꝛreth as an infectiue plague and Peſtilence, who in thende 

thꝛough their owone wickedneſſe, are bꝛought to miſchick. 
Read Plato in his boke, intiteled of the common wealth 
who ſheweth the fate of the Pꝛince, and whole Nealme, to 
ſtande and conſiſtte by the brite of partes, all ſtates of the co, 
B. ij. mon 
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I common mon wealth, in otkice diuers, foꝛ dtgnitee and woꝛthines, bea» 
koala bo ring not equalite inane confociate: and knit, doe raiſe a pers 
vnitie ok all ite frame, and bodie of kingdome oꝛ common wealthe. 
totes. Ariſtotle the Philolopher doeth fate, that a cõmon weith 
See: ts a multitude gathered together in one Citer, oꝛ Region,in 
mon Wealth. Late and condition of life differing, pooꝛe and riche, high and 

low, wiſe and foliſhe, in inequalite of minde and bodies bis 
keryng, foꝛ els it can not ber a tommon wealthe. There muſt 
be nobles and pres, hyng and fubicad:a multitude inferiour 
A lucy tr and moe populous, ix office, maners, woꝛthines alterpng. 
pie of comma anne nerdeth no better example, oꝛ paterne ofa tommon 
wralthe. Wcalthe, to frame hymſelk, to ferue in his ſtate and callpng, 
ö then to ponder his obne bodie. There is but one hedde, and 
manp partes, handes, fete, finaers, toes, iopntes, veines, ſi⸗ 
neues, belie, and fo foꝛthe:and fo likewiſe ma tõmon welth 
there muſte be a Diucrfite of fates, 


¶ The reaſonyng of the thynges 
Toiiteined in this Fable. 


bus might the Molues reaſon with them ſel⸗ 
ues, ot their Emballage: The Molucs dailie 
moleſted and wearied, with the fearce ragyng 
Partties, and ouerrome m fight, ot their power 
A and might:one smong the reſte, moze politike 
and wiſe then the other, called an aſſemble and counſaill of 
The counſai N olues, and thus he beganne his oꝛacion. My felawes and 
arent compaignions, ſithe nature bath from the beginnyng⸗ made 
bs vnſatiable, cruell, liuyng alwaies by pꝛaies murthered, 
and blondit ſpoiles, pet enemies wer haue, that ſecke to kepe 
vnder, and tame aur TM oluiſhe natures, by grrate mightie 
Wandogges, and Shepeherdes Curres. But nature at the 
firtte,did lo depelp krame and ſet this his peruerſe, truell, and 
ploodie moulde in vs, that will thei, nill hei, our nature wil 
bꝛuſte out, and run to his owne courſe. J mute moche teats 
rng the line of our firſte eee ene, 
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fir ſte:foꝛ of a man ture came, yet men as a peſliferous poiſon 
doe erile vs, and abandon vs, and by Dogges and other ſub⸗ 
fill meanes doe Bailie deſtroie vs. Lpcaon, as the Moctes doe 
kaine, extedyng in all crueltees and murthers hoꝛrible, by the 
murther ofſtraungers, that had acceſte to his land: foꝛ he was 
King and gouernoz ouer the Poloſfians, and in this toc mats 
woꝛthilie gloꝛie of aur firſte blood and long auncientrer, that 
he was not onelie a man, but a kyng, a chicf pert and gouer⸗ 
nour: by his chaunge and tranſubſtanciacton of bodie, we 
loſte by hint the honour and dignitee due to him, but his ver⸗ 
tues lo kepe, and daiiy pꝛactiſe to followe them. The fame 
of Lpcaons hoꝛrible life, aſcended before Jupiter, Jupiter the 
mightte God, moued with lo hoꝛrible a facte, left his heauen⸗ 
lie palace, came doune like an other moztall man, and paſſed 
doune by the high mountaine Pinalus, by twilighte, and 
ſo to Licaons houſe, our firſte aunceſtoure, to pꝛoue, if this 
thing was true. Lpcaon receiued this ſtraunger, as it ſemed 
doubtvng whether he were a God, oꝛ a manne, forthwith he 
keaſted him with mannes fleſhe baked, Jupiter as he can dot 
what he will, bꝛought a ruine on his houſe, and tranſubſtan⸗ 
tiated hym, into this our ſhape ⁊ figure, wherein we are, and 
fo fens that time, Molues were firſte generated, and that of 
manne, by the chaunge of Lpcaon, although our ſhape is 
thaungea from the figure of other men, and men knoweth 
ds not well, pet theſame maners that made Molues, remai⸗ 
neth vntill this daie, and perpetuallie in men: fozthei robbe, 
thei ſteale, and liue by iniurious tatching, we alſo robbe, al⸗ 
ſo wer ſteale, and catche to dur pꝛaie, what wer maie with 
murther came to. Thei murther, and wee alſo murther, and 
fo in all poinctes like vnto wicked menne, doe we inntate the 
like fathion of life, and rather thet in chape of men, are TC ol. 
ues, and wee in the ſhape of dctolues menne: Okt all theſe 
thynges hauyng conſideraciom , J haue inuented a pollicie, 
whereby we maie wooꝛke a llauter, and perpetuall ruine on 
the Shepe, by the murther of the Bandogges. And fo 11 
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fhall haue fre atteſſe ta our bloodie pꝛaie, thus we will doe, 
wee will ſende a Emballage to the Shepeherves foz peace, 
ſaiyng, that wee minde td teaſſe of all bloodie ſpoile, fo that 
thet will giue ouer to vs, the cuſtodie of the Bandogges, foʒ 
otherwiſe the Emballage ſent, is in vaine:foꝛ their Bogges 
being in our handes, and murthered one by one, the daunger 
and enemie taken awaie, we maie the better obtain and ens 
{ope our bloodie life. This tounſaill pleaſed well the aſſem⸗ 
ble of the TA olues, and the pollicie moche liked theim, and 
with one voice thei houled thus, thus. Immediatlie cõmuni⸗ 
cacion was had with the Shepeherdes of peate, and of the gts 
uyng ouer of their Bandagges, this offer plealed theim, thei 
tõcluded the peace, and gaue ouer their Bandogges, as pled⸗ 
ges of theſame. The dogges one by one murthered, thet diſ⸗ 
ſolued the peace, and wraried the Sbepe, then the Shepeher⸗ 
des repented them of their raſhe graunt, and folp tommitted: 
Do ok like forte it al wales chaunteth, tyꝛauntes and bloodie 
menne, dooe ſcke al wates a meane, and pꝛactiſe pollicies to 
deſtroye all ſoche as are godlie attected, and by wiſedome and 
godlie life, doe {eke to ſubüerte and deſtroie, the nriſcheudus 
enterpꝛiſc of the wicked. Koꝛ, by trueltie their Moluiſhe maz 
tures arc knowen, their gloꝛie, ſtrength, kyngdome and res 
nowne, cometh of blood, ol murthers, and beaſtlie dcalpriges 
and by might fo violent, it continueth not: foꝛ by violence and 
blooddie dealyng, their kyngdome at the laſt falleth by blood 
and bloodilie periſheth. The noble, wile, graue, and goodlie 
counfaites are with all fidelitee, humblenes and ſincere har⸗ 
tes to be obcied, in wozthines of their fate and wiſedome, to 


Woꝛthie chick be embꝛated in chief honour and veneracion to bee taken, by 


honour and 
veneracion. 


{whole indultrie, knowledge and erperiente, the tubole kode 
of the common wealth and kyngdome, is ſuppoꝛted and ſa⸗ 
ned. The fate of euery one vniuerſallie would come to par⸗ 
dicion, it the inuaſion of foꝛaine Pꝛintes, by the wiſedom and 
pollicie of counſailers, were not repelled. The hoꝛrible ades 
of wicked men would burſte out, and a confation e 
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Kates, if the wiſedom of politike gouernoꝛs, if good laives il 
the power and fino2d of the magiſtratt, could uot take place. 
The percs and nobles, with the chief gouernour, ſtandeth as 
Shepherds ouer the people: fo} ſo lato alledgeth that name Plato. 
well and pꝛoperlie giuen, to Pꝛinces and Gouernours, the 
which Homere the Poete attrwuteth, to Agamemnon king domere. 
of Grete: to Menclaus, Uliſſes, Meſtoꝛ, Achillas, Dioinedes, 
Aiar, and al other. Foꝛ, bothe the name and tare of that ſtate The Shepe⸗ 

of octite, can be titeled by no better name in all pointes, fo di- dag rothe of. 
ligent kepyng, fo aide, ſuctoꝛyng, and with all equitie tem⸗ ficcofEyngs. 
peryng the multitude : thet are as Shepeherdes els the ſelie 
pooze multitude, would by an oppꝛeſſion of peſtiterous men. 
The commonaltœ oꝛ baſe multitude, liueth moze quictlie 
then the llate of ſoche as daily ſeke, to vpholde and maintaine The gare oe 
the common wealthe, by counfaill and politike deliberation, erg trou- 
how tronblous hath their ſtate al waies been: hol vnquicte pieus. 
from time to time, whoſe heddes in verie deede, doeth {eke for 
a publike wealth. Thercfoʒe, though their honoꝛ bee greater, 
and ſtate aboue the reſte, pet what care; what penſtueneſſe of 
minde are thet dꝛiuen vnto, on whoſe heddes aucthoꝛite and 
regiment, the ſauegard of innumerable people doeth depend. Fcomparton 
It in our domeſticallbuſineſſe, of matters pertainyng to dur to a greater. 
houſholde, euer man by nature, fo? bpm and his, is penſiue, 
moche moze in ſo vaſte, and infinite a bod{e of cOmon wealth, 
greater muff the care be, and moze daungerous deliberacion. 
De defire peace, we reiopte of a tranquilite, and quietneſſe 
to enſue, we wiſhe, to conſiſt in a hauen of ſecurite:our hou⸗ 
ſes not to be ſpoilcd, our wiues and childzen, not to ber mur⸗ 
thered. This the Pꝛinte and counfatlours, by wiſedome fozes The wortiyte 
{ce, to kæpe a, all thefc calamitæs, daungers, miferies, the Sate ofPain- 
whole multitude, and bodie of the Common wealthe, is ſauours. 
without them maimed, weake and feable, a readie confufion 
to the enemie. Thtrefoꝛe, the fate of peres and noblcs, is 
with all hunnliteꝛ to be obaied,ferucd and honoꝛed, not with⸗ 
aut greate cauſe, the Athenians locre dꝛawen backe, by the 

C. J. wiſcdome 
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wiſedome of Demoſthenes, when thet ſawe the ſelues a ſlau⸗ 
ter and panic, to the enemie. 
Ca comparſon of thpnges. 
bat can bee moꝛe raſhlp and foolichly doer, then the 
S hepeherdes, to giue ouer their Dogges, by whoſe 


A might and ſtrength, the Shepe were ſaued:on the o⸗ 
ther ide, what cart be moꝛe ſubtlie doen and craftelp, then the 
The amitie Volues, vnder a colour of frrndſhip aud amite, to ſœe the 
al wicked blood of the ſhepe, as all peſtiferous men, vnder a fained pꝛa⸗ 
menne. ker ofamitæ, pꝛołered to ſeeke their olone p2ofite, tommodite 
and wealthe, though it be with ruine, talamitie, miſerie, de⸗ 
ſtruccion of one, oꝛ manp, toume, oꝛ cite, region and countre:, 

whiche ſozt ot men, are moſte deteſtable and execrable. 
¶ Tyc contrarie. 

| Sto moche fintplicttic ¢ lacke of diſtrecion is a fur⸗ 

To belcue I tyeraunce to perill and daunger:ſo oftẽtimes, he ta⸗ 
Lightlp, afur⸗ 2 ſteth of ſmarte and woe, who ligbtlpbelcueth:ſo con: 
N to trariboiſe, dillmulacid in miſcheuous pꝛadiles begon ws fred⸗ 
ne ty woꝛdes, in the concluſion doeth frame ¢ ende pernifiouflic. 

¶ The Fpilegus, 

es Hercfoꝛe fained offers of frendſhip, are to bee taken 

. i. heede of, and the ade of eucrp man to bee examined, 
pꝛoued, and tried, fo2 true frendſhip is a rare thpng, 

when as Tullie doth laie:in many ages there are fewe cou⸗ 
pies. of friendes to be found, Ariſtatle alls cõcludeth theſame. 

@ The Fable at the Ante, and Greſhopper. 
¶ The pꝛaiſe of the auethour. 
N i Sore who tygate theſe Fables, hath chief fame of all 


E learned aucthours, fo; his Philoſophie, and giuyng 
uwiſedome in pꝛeteptes: his Fables dooe ſhewe vnto 
all fatcs moſte whol dme doarine of vertuous life. He who⸗ 
lp ertalleth vertue, and depꝛeſſeth vice: he toꝛredeeth all fates. 
and ſetteth out pꝛeceptes to amende them. Although he was 
Reformed and ill ſgaped, pet Nature wꝛought coi ſoche 

Erte, 


The pꝛaiſe ol 
Eſope. 
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bertuc,that he was in minde molle beautifull:and ſeing that 

the giftes of the body, are not equall in dignitie, with the ver⸗ 

tue of the mynde, then in that E lope chicfpercelled , ha⸗ 

uyng the moſte excellente vertue of the minde. The wiſedom 

and witte of E ſope ſemed ſinguler:foꝛ at what tyme as Crc⸗ Crcſus. 
ſus, the byng of the Lidians, made warre againſt the Sami⸗ 

ans, he with his wiſcdome and pollicie, fo pacified the minde 

sf Cxeſus, that all toarre teaſed, and the daunger of the counz 

tree was taken awaic, the Santas deliuered of this deſtruc⸗ Samians, 
cion and warre, reteiucd C ſope at his retourne with many 

Honours. After that Eſope departpng from the Ille Samus, 
wandered to ſtraunge regions, at the laſte his wiſedome be: 

pig knowen: Licerus the kyng of that countrer, had hym in Licerus. 
ſoche reuerente and honoꝛ, that he tauſed an Image of gold 

to be fet bp in the honour of C ſope. After that, he wanderpng 

oucr Grete, to the citer of Delphos, ol whom he beyng mur⸗ Delphos. 
thered, a greate plague and Peſtilente fell vpon the citee,that 
reuenged his death: As in all his Fables, he is moche to bee 
tommended, ſo in this Fable he is moche to be pꝛaiſcd, which 

he wote of the Ante and the Oreſhopper. 


¶ The Fable. 


N d hotte Sommer, the Graſhoppers gaue them ſcl⸗ 
Hues to pleafaunt melodic, whoſe Muſicke and melo⸗ 

die, was harde from the pleafaunt Buſſhes: but the 

Ante in all this pleaſaunt tyme, laboured with pain and tra⸗ 

uaile, fhe ſcraped her liupng, and with foze witte and wiſe⸗ 

dome, pꝛeuented the barande and ſcarce tyme of Til inter: foꝛ winter. 
when M inter time apꝛocheth, the ground ceafleth frõ fruict, 

then the Ante by his labour, doeth take the fruicte ¢ enioyeth The Ante. 
it: but hunger and miferic fell vpon the Greſhoppers, who in 

the pleafaunt tyme of Sommer, when kruictes were aboun⸗ 

dauute, teaſſed by labour to put ot necefliter, with the whiche 

the long colde and ſtozmie tyme, killed them vp, wantyng a! 
fat 


nftinauricc, 
€.f. ¶ The 
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C The Moꝛall. 

Ere in erample, all menne mate take to frame their 
ovne life and alſo to bꝛyng vp in godlte eduration 

their childzen: that while age is tender and poung, 
thet mate learne by erample of the Ante, to pꝛouide in their 
grene and luſtie pouth forte meane of art and ſciente, wher⸗ 
by thei mate ſtaie their age and neceflite of life, atſoche as do 
tlie labour, and paine in youth, and feeke no Wate of Arte and 
ſcience, in age thei Mall fall in extreme miſerie and poucrtee.. 

¶ The neture of the thyng. 


Ot without a tauſe, the Philoſophers ſcarchyng the 
CA nature and qualitæ of euerp beaſte, dooe moche cont. 
mende the Ante, foz pꝛouidence and Diligence, in that 
not oneie by nature thei ercell in foꝛewiſedome to thẽ ſelues, 
but alſo thei be a example, and mirrour to all menne, in that 
thei iuſtlie followe the inffince of Nature: and moche moze, 
where as men indued with reaſon, and all ſingulare vertues 
and excellent qualitees of the minde and body. Yet thet doe fo 
moche leaue reaſon, vertue, ⁊ integrite of minde, as that thet 
had been framed without reaſon, indued with no vertut, no: 
adoꝛned with anp excellent qualite. All creatures as nature 
bath Wrought in them, doe applie them ſelues to followe naz 
ture their guide: the Ante is alwaies diligent in his bufines, 
and pꝛouident, and allo fore feeth in Sommer, the ſharpe ſea⸗ 
fon of NMinter: thet keepe oder, and haue a kyng and a contr: 
mon wealthe as it were, as nature hath taught them. And ſo 
haue all other treatures, às nature hath wꝛought in thẽ their 
giktes, man onelie leaueth reaſon, and necleceth the chief oꝛ⸗ 
namentes of the minde: and beyng as a God aboue ail crea- 
tures, dooeth leeſe the excellent giftes. A beaſte will not take 
ertelle in fecdyng, but man often tymes is without reaſon, 
and haupng a pure mynde and ſoule giuen of God, and a face 
to beholde the heauens, yet he doeth abaſe hymſclt to pearth- 


Srehopper. lie thynges, as concernpng the Greſhopper: as the Philoſo⸗ 


phers doe laie is made altogether ot dewe, and ee 
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Whe Greſhopper maie well reſemble, lothlull and luggiſhe 
erſones, w yo ſeke onelp after a pꝛeſent pleaſure, hauyng no 
oꝛe witte and wiſedom, to fozefee tymes and craſons:foꝛ it is 

the poina of wiſedõ, to iuoge thinges pꝛeſent, by thinges patt 

and to take a cOiecture of thinges to come, bythinges pꝛeſent. 
¶ The reaſonyng of the twoo thynges. 
dus might the Ante reaſon with her felf, althoughe 

2/4] the (cafous of the pers doe ſeme not very holte, piea⸗ 

A (aunt and truiqtull: pet ſo 3 do not truſt time, as that 

lite pleaſure ſhould al waies remaine, oz that fruictes ſhould 

al waies of like ſoꝛte absunde. Nature moueth me to woke, 
and wiſedome herein ſheweth me to pꝛonide: foʒ what hur⸗ 
teth plentie, oꝛ aboundaunct of ſtoꝛe, though greate plentie 
tommeth thereon, foꝛ better it is to bee oppꝛeſled with plen⸗ 
tie, and aboundaunce, then to bee vexed with lacke. For, to 
whom wealthe and plentte rifeth, at their handes many ber 
releued, and helped, all ſoche as bee appꝛeſſed with neceſſi⸗ 
tie and miſerie, beyng taſte from all betpe, reaſon and pꝛoui⸗ 
dente maimed in theim: All arte and Stience, and meane of 
life cutte ot, ta enlarge and maintain better fate of life, their 
miſerie, neceſſitie, and pauertie, ſhall tontinuallie encrcaſe, 
who hopeth at other mennes handes, to craue reliek, is decei⸗ 
ued. Pouertie ts fo odious a thing, in al places ¢ ſtates reicacd 
fo: where lacke is, there fanour, frendſhip, and acquaintance 

decreaſeth, as in all ſtates it is wiſedome: fo with my ſelf Z 
waie diſtritlie, to take tyme while tym is, foꝛ this tymc as a 

floure will fone fade awaie. The houſobande manne, bath he 

not times diuers, to encreaſe his wealth, and to fill his barne, 
at one tyme and ceafon: the houſebande man doeth not bothe 
plante, plome, and gather the kruicee of his labour, but in one 
tyme and ſeaſon he ploweth, an other tyme ſerueth to ſowe, 

and the laſte to gather the fruides ot his labour. So then, 3 

mutt foʒſæ time and ſeaſons, wherin 3 mate be able to beave 

ok neceffitie:fo2 fooliſhly he hopeth, who of no wealth and no 
abundaunt ſtoꝛe, truſtet to maintain his olon fate. Foꝛ, no⸗ 
C. iu. thyng 
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thyng foner faileth, then frendſhip, and the ſoner it faileth, as 
foꝛtune is impoueriſhed. Seyng that, as Homere doeth ſaie, 
a flothfull man, giuen to no arte oꝛ ſtience, to helpe hymſelf, 
oꝛ an other. is an vnpꝛofitable hurdein to the pearth, and God 
door th ſoꝛe plague, puniſhe, and ouerthꝛowe Cittes, kyng⸗ 
domcs, and tommon wealthes, grounded in ſoche vices: that 
the wiſcdome of man maic well iudge, hym to be vn woꝛthie 
of all helpe, and ſuſtinaunte. He is woꝛſe then a beall, that is 
not able to liue to hymſelt ¢ other: no man is of witte fo vn⸗ 
deſcrite, oꝛ of nature fo Bulle, but that in hym, nature alwa⸗ 
yes toucteth ſome enterpꝛiſe, oꝛ wozke to frame relife, oꝛ help 
to hynꝛſclk, foꝛ all wee are not boꝛne, onelie to cur ſelues, but 
man waies to be pꝛofſtable, as to our owe tountrie, and all 
partes thereef. C ſpeciallie to ſoche as by ſickenes, oꝛ inirni⸗ 
tic of bodic are oppꝛeſſed, that arte and Science tan not take 
place to help tht᷑. Soche as do falowe the life of the Greſhop⸗ 
per. are woꝛthie of their niſcric, ho haue no witte to foꝛcſes 
ſcaſons and tymes, but doc (user tyme vudeſcretlp to paſſe, 
whiche fadeth as a floure, thald Nomaines do picture Janus 
with two faces, a face behind, x an other befoze, which reſem⸗ 
ble a wiſeman, who alwaies ought to know thinges paſte, 
thynges pꝛeſente, and alſo to be experte, by the experience of 
Many ages and tymes, and knowledge of thynges to come. 


¶ The compariſon betwene 
the twoo thynges. 


e 7 Hat can be moze deſcritlie doen, then the Ante to be 
5 ſo pꝛouident and politike:as that all daunger of life, 
~ 2 æ netellitie is excluded, the ſtoꝛmie times of dN inter 
ceafeth of might, x honger battereth not his walles, hauyng 
ſoche plentie of fode, faz vnloked bitter ſto mes and ſeaſons, 
happeneth in life, whiche when thei happen, neither wiſcdõ 
noꝛ pollitie, is not able to kepe backe. VA iſedome therefoꝛe, 
it is ſo to ſtande, that thele thpnges hurte not, the miſerable 
ende of the Sceſhopper ſheweth vnto vs, whiche maie be an 


erample to all menne, ol what degree, fo euer thei ber, to ſlie 


llothe, 
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llothe and idelneſſe, to be lolſe and diſcrite. 
¶ Dfcontraries. 


5 diligence, pꝛouidence, and diſcrete life is a ingu⸗ 
tes lare gift, whiche increaſeth all bertues,a pillar, ſtaie 
jad) anda foundacion pt all artes and ſciente, of tommon 
wealthes, and kyngdomes. So contrarily doth and ſluggiſh⸗ 
neſſe, in all ſtates and cauſes, defaſeth, deſtropeth, and pul⸗ 
leth doune all vertue, all ſciente and godlines. Foa, by it, the 
mightie kyngdome of the Lidiàs, was deſtroied, as it ſemeth 
no ſmall vice, when the Lawes of Dꝛaco, dooe puniſhe with 
death idelneſle. 


¶ The ende. 

0 Herefoꝛe, the diligence of the Anto in this Fable, 
not onelie is moche to be commended, but allo her 
E example is to bee followed in life. Therefoꝛt, the 

A wiſeman doeth admoniſhe vs, to go vnto the Ant 
and learne pꝛouidence: and alſo by the Greſhopper, lette vs 
learne to auoide idelnes, leſte the like miſerie and calamitie 
fall vpon vs. 


¶ Narratio. 
are) Wis place followyng, is placed of Tullie, after the 
F exo dunn oꝛ beginnyng of Oꝛacion, as the ſeconde 
parte: wyhiche parte of Nhetorike, is as it were the 
light of all the Oꝛacion folowing:conteining the cauſc, mat⸗ 
ter, perſone, tyme, with all bꝛeuitie, bothe ol woꝛdes, and mz. 
uencion of matter. 

CA arracion. 
NSS Narration is an expoſition oꝛ detlaracionof any 
thong dooen in deede, oz els a ſettyng foꝛthe, foꝛ⸗ 
f ged of anp thyng, but fo declaimed and declared, 
às though it were doen. 

A narration is of thꝛee ſoꝛtes, either it is a nareacion H/ 

Rozicall , of anp thyng contained, in any aunciente ſtozie, 02 
true Chꝛonicle. 
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Oꝛ Porticall, whiche is a erpoficion fained, ſet forthe by 
inuencion of Poetes, oꝛ other. N 
Oz tiuill, otherwiſe called Judiciall, whiche is a matter 
of 0 5 in idgement, to be Doge, 02 not doden well 
oz euill. 
In euerp Narration, ve muſt obſerue fire notes. 
1. Firſte, the perſone, oz doer of the thing, twhcreof you intreate. 
2. The kacte doen. 
3. The plate wherein it was doen. 
4. The tpme in the whiche it was doen. 
5. The maner mut de ſhewed, how it was doen. 
6. : The tauſe where vpon it was doen. 
There be in this Parracion, iii. other pꝛoperties beloging 
1. Firtt, it muſt be plain and curdent to the bearer, not obſcure, 
2. ſhoꝛt, and iu as feme woꝛdes as it mate be, fog ſoche amatter. 
3. Pꝛobable, as not vnlihe to bt true. 
4. In wozdcs fine and elegante. 
CB narracon hiſtozic all, vpon Semiramis Qucene of Babilon 
how and after what fore fhe obtatned the goucrnincnt thercot̃. 
p Fter the death of Pinus. ſomtime kyng of Ba⸗ 
buon, bis ſoonne uus alſo by name, was left 
to ſuctede hym, in all the Aſlirian Monarchie, 
i Scmiramis wife to Minus the firſte, feared the 
tender age of her ſonne, wherupon fhe thought 
The cauſe. that chofe nightie nations and kyngdomes, would not obaie 
Tyc tacte. ſo poung and weake a Pꝛinte. V herfoꝛe, the kept her fanne 
from the gouernmente: and motte of all fhe feared, that thet 
The waie  gnouly not obatea woman, foꝛthwith the faincd her (cif, to be 
sheik the foonne ol Minus, and bicauſe fhe would not be knowen 
to bee a woman, this Nuene invented a nc we kinde of fire, 
the whiche all the Babilontans that were men⸗ vſed by her 
tommaundement. By this ſtraunge diſguiſed tire and appa- 
rell, {hc not ana wen to bee a woman, ruled as aman, foꝛ the 
The faete. ſpace of tos and fourtie peres:ſhe did marueilous actes, foꝛ 
The piace. ſhe enlarged the mightie kyngdame of Bahilon, and ge 
theſame 


Typme. 
Perfones 
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tcheſame tit. Man other regions ſubdued, and baliauntlie 
ouerthꝛomen, the entered India, to the whiche neuet Poꝛinte 
tame, ſauing Alexander the greate:ſhe palled not onely men 
in vertue, counſaill, and valiaunt ſtomacke, but al ſo the fi 
mous counfatlours of Aſſiria, might not contende with her 
in Paieſtie, pollicie, and roialnes. Foꝛ, at what tyme as thet 
knelve her a woman, thei enuied not her fate, but maruei⸗ 
led at her wiſedome, pollicie, and moderation of life, at the 
laſte the deſirpng the vmmturall iuſt, and loue of her ſoonne 
Pinus, was murthered of pyar. 


CB narracion hiſtoꝛicall vpon kyng Ri⸗ 
chard the third, the cruell tiraunt⸗ 


ward the fowerth bis bꝛother king of England, 


A vlurped the croune, moſte traiteroullie and wic⸗ 
415 Redlie:this kyng N ichard was ſmall of ſtature, 
— dcfoꝛmed, and ili ſhaped, his ſhoulders bearcd 
not equalite, a pulyng face, pet of countenaunce and looke 
crucll, malicious, deteiptfull, bitpng and chawing his nether 
lippe:of minde vnquiet, pꝛegnaunt of witte, quicke and liue- 
ly, a woꝛde and a blowe, wilie, deceiptfull, pꝛoude, arrogant 
in lile and cogitacion bloodie. The fowerth date of Julie, he 
entered the tower of London, with Anne his wife, doughter 
to Richard Erle of Mar wick: and there in created C dward 
his onely ſoonne, a child of ten peres of age, Pꝛince of TH a- 
les. At theſame tyme, in theſame plate, he created many no⸗ 
ble peres, to high pꝛefermente of honour and eſtate, and im⸗ 
mediatly with feare and faint harte, bothe in himſelf, and his 
nobles and commons, was created king, alwaies a vnfoztu⸗ 
nate and vnluckie creacion, the harts of the nobles and com 
mons thereto lackpng oꝛ faintyng, and no maruaile, he was 
acruell murtherer, a wꝛetched caitiffe, a moſte tragicall tps 
raunt, and blood ſuccour, bothe of his nephewes, and bzothet 
Geoꝛge Duke of Clarence, whom he cauſed to bee dꝛountd 
in a Butte of Palmũe, the ſtaires ſodainlie selon alee 
. on 
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on he ſtepped, the death of the loꝛde Rluers, with many other 
nobles , campaſled and wꝛought at the poung Pꝛintes cont: 
myng out of Males, the. rir. daie of Julp, in the pere of our 
lozde. 48 openly he toke vpon him to be king, who ſekyng 
haffelp to clime, fell actozding to his deſart, fodainly and in: 
glozioully, whole E mbaſſage fo2 peace, Lewes the Frenche 
king foꝛ his miſcheuous ¢ blodte ſlaughter, ſo moche abhoꝛ⸗ 
red, that he would neither fee the Embaſſadoꝛ, no2 heare the 
Embaſſage:foꝛ he murthered his. ij. nephues, bp the bandes 
of one James Tirrell, . ij. vilaines moze aſſotiate with him 
the Lieutenaunt refulpng fo hoꝛrible a fac. This was doen 
he takyng his waie ? pꝛogreſſe to Gloteſter, whereof he was 
befoze tymes Duke: the murther perpetrated, he doubed the 
good {quire knight. Yet to kepe cloſe this hoꝛrible murther, 
he cauſed a fame and rumour to be ſpꝛead abaode, in all pars 
tes of the realme, that theſe twoo childʒẽ died ſodainlp, there⸗ 
by thinkyng the hartes of all people, to bee quietlie ſetteled, 
no heire male lefte a liue of kyng Edwardes childꝛen. His 
miſchief was ſoche, that God ſhoztened his vſurped raigne: 
he Was al together in feare and dꝛead, foz he being feared and 
dꝛeaded of other, did alfo feare t dꝛead, neuer quicte of minde 
faint harted, his blodie tonſcience by outward ſignes, condẽ⸗ 
pned hym: his ipes in euer place whirlyng and taſte about, 
his hand moche on his Dagger, the infernall furies toꝛmen⸗ 


ted him by night, viſions and hozrible dꝛeames, dꝛawed him 


front his bende, his vnqulet life ſhewed the ſtate or his conſci⸗ 
ence, his clofe murtherwas vttered, frõ the hartes of the ſub⸗ 
lectes ; thei called hym openlie, with hogrible titles and naz 
mes, a hoꝛrible murtherer, and ertecrable tiraunt. The peo⸗ 
ple ſoꝛowed the death of theſetwos babes, the Quæne, kyng 
Edwardes wife, beeyng in Sancuaric, was beſtraught of 
witte and fences, ſaunyng and falling Dounce tothe grounde 
as dedde, the Nucene after reuiued, kneeled doune, and cal⸗ 
led on God, totake vengaunte on this murtherer. The con 
ſcience of the people was ſo wounded, of the tolleracion pes 
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facte, that when any bluſtryng winde, oꝛ perilous thonder, oꝛ The wicked 
dzeadfull tempeſt happened: with one boice thei tried out and 5 
quaked, leaſt God would take vengaute ol them, foꝛ it is ale hoꝛroꝛ and 
Wales feen the bozrible life of wicked gouernoꝛs, bꝛingeth to dꝛead to the. 
ruin their kyngdom and people, t alſo wicked people, the ikt Commons. 
daungers to the kyngdome and Pꝛnce: well he and his ſup⸗ 
porters with the Duke of Buckyngham, died ſyamefullie. Hed vermit 
The knotte of mariage pꝛomiſed, betivene Henrie Erle of pun doune 
Richemonde, and Elizabeth doughter to kyng Edward the tyꝛauntes. 
fowerth:tauſed dinerſe nobles to aide and affociate this erie, 
fledde out of this lande with all polver, to the attainmente of 
the kyngdome by his wife. At ottyngham newes came to 
kyng Nichard, that the Erle of NRichmonde, with a ſmall tõ⸗ 
paignie of nobles and other, was arrined in Males, foꝛthe⸗ 
with exploꝛatours and ſpies were ſent, who ſhewed the Erle 
to be entamped, at the toune ol Witchfteld, foꝛthwith all pꝛe⸗ Lichetelde. 
paracton of warre, was fet foꝛthe to Leiceſter on euerp fide, Leiceſter. 
the obles and commons ſhꝛantke from kyng Kicharde, his 
power moꝛe and moze weakened. By a village called Boſ⸗ Wotworthe 
woꝛthe, in a greate plaine, merte fo2 tiwoo battailes: by Lets 
teſter this field was pitched, wherin king Richard manfully 
fightyng hande to hande, with the Erle of Nichmonde, was 
Hane, his bodie carted ſhamefullie, to the toune of Leiceſter Ryng Ri⸗ 
naked, without honoꝛ, as he deſerued, truſted on a hoꝛſe, be/ chard killed 
hinde a Purſeuaunte of Armes, like a hogge ox a Calfe, his 1 Botwory 
hedde and his armes hangyng on the one ſide, and his legges 
on the other fine:carted though mire and durte, to the grate 
Friers churche, to all men a ſpectacle, and opꝛobzie of tiran⸗ 
nie this was the cruell tirauntes ende. 
narra t ,of 
1 —— 

Men Julius Ceſar had ended his mightie and huge che tyme. 
battailes, about the fod Ahene, he marched into the te perſone. 
Aegi of Fraunte: at theſame time repairing totth a 
frethe multitude, his Legiõs, but the chtef sr 0 his 1 

eye N 


— — 
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: in Fraunte was, that of long time, he was moued in minde; 
ye cauſe. to fer. this noble Aſtande of Bꝛitain, whole fame fo2 nobilitee 
8 ot Was knaſwen and bzuted, not anelie in Rome, but alto in the 
Biitaine. ꝓttermoſte Ades. Julius Ceſar was imoth Avith thẽ, becauſt 
in his warre ſturred in Kraunce, the fearce Bꝛitaines aided 
the Fenche men, and did mightilie encounter battaill with 
the Bomaines: whoſe pꝛowes and valiaunt fight, faked the 
pꝛoude and loftie ſtomackes of the Romaines, and dꝛoue the 
The pꝛowes to diuerſe haſardes of battaill. But Ceſar as a noble warrier 
ot 3 Zuuus —-preferrpng nobilite, and wozthineſſe of Fame, beloꝛe moncy 
dat. 02 colvardly quietnes: ceafed not to enter on p fearce Bꝛtai⸗ 
nes, and thereto pꝛepared his Sbippes, the Winter tyme fos 
lowyng, that aſſone as qpostunitee of the pere ſerued, to paffe 
The maner With all power againſt them. In the meane tyme, C elar in⸗ 
how. quixed of the Parchauntes, who with marchaundiſe had ac⸗ 
Ceſars com⸗ celle to the Iſlande:as concernyng the quãtite and bignes of 
A ea it, the faſhion and maner of the people, their la wes, their oz⸗ 
Sauntes, as der, and Kinde of gouermnente. As thele thynges lere in all 
cancernyng polnacs, vnknowen to Ceſar, ſo alſo the Marchaũtes knewe 
the lande of no moze tha the places boʒdꝛing on the (ea five, Fos, the Bꝛi⸗ 
The Ware g taines fraring the traiterous and diſtembled härtes of aliaũ⸗ 
politike go⸗ tes, politikelie repelled them: fox, no ſtraunger was ſuffered 
uernement ok to enter from his Shi pap on the lande, but their marchaun⸗ 
ab dite were fold at the fea fide. All nacions fought to this land, 
tyme traite⸗ 15 feliritæ of it was fo greate, whereupon the Grekes kno: 
rous. wyng and taſtyng the commoditer of this Illande, called it by 
sal ricer a Greke name Olbion, whiche ſignifieth a happie and foꝛtu⸗ 
the Grekes nate tountrie, though ol ſome called Albion; tyme chaunged 
Dibion, nat the firſte letter, as at this daie, l ondon is called fo2 the toune 
Zaun ue dt kyng Lud. Ceſar thereupon befoze he would marche with 
luſenus, Em his armie, to the people of Butain, he ſent Caius Uoluſenus 
balſadour to a noble man of Nome, a valiaunte and hardie Capitaine, as 
Wittame. Embalſadour to the Bꝛitaines, whoas he thoughte by his 
Embaſſagc, ſhould knowe the fathion of the Illand, the maz 
ner of the people, their gouernemente. But as ee 
alla: 
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Embaſladour was not welcome. Foꝛ, he durſte not enter fro 


ther Embaſſadour, a man of moze power ſtomack, and mo:t bali ian 
hardie , Comas Atrebas by name, who would enter as an ‘i 
Embaſſadour, to accompliſh the will ¢ erpectacion of Ceſar, 
Comas Atrebas was fo welcome, that the Butains caſt him 
in puſon: Embaſſages was not common emong theim, noꝛ 
the curteous vſage of Embaſladours knowen. Al theſe thin⸗ 
ges, made Cefar moꝛe wꝛothe, to aſſaie the vncourtous Bꝛis 
taines. In thoſe dates CaMibelan was kyng ol London, this Catibeiane 
CaMbelan was a pꝛince of high wiſedom ol manly ſtomacke aus of nee 
and valiaunt in fight: and foz power and valiauntneſle, was ugof Cefar 
choſen of the Bꝛitaines, chicf gouernour and kyng. Differs Caſlibeiane 
tion and cruell warre was emong thẽ, though the diuerſitie 4 Wotthit 
of diuers kinges in the lande. The Troinouaũtes enuied the 
Late of Caſlibelan, bicauſe Immanuencius, who was kyng 
of London, befoze Caſlibelan, was put to death, by the coun⸗ 
fail of Caſlibelan. The ſonne of Immanuencius, hearing of IAmanuẽcins 
the commpng of Ceſar, did flie traiterouſlie to Ceſar: The 
Troinouauntes fauoured Immanuẽtius part, ¢ thereupon 
pꝛomiſed, as moſte vile traitours to their countrie, an ente⸗ 
ryng to Ceſar, ſeruite and homage, who thꝛough a ſelf will, The Troy⸗ 
and pꝛiuate fauour of one, ſought the ruine ot their countrie, renten ler ie 
and in the ende, their own deſtruccion. But Caſſibelan gaue Celar. 
many ouerthꝛowes to Ceſar, and ſa mightelie encountred 
with hym, fo inuincible was the parte of Caſſibelane:but by 
rreaſon of the Troinouauntes, not by manhod of Ceſars po⸗ 
wer, enteryng was giuen. Nhat houle tan ſtande, where Sinn a 
in diltoꝛd bꝛoile: Nhat final power, is not able to enter the the mightieg 
mightieſt Dominions oz regions: to ouercome the ſtrongeſte dominions. 
koztreſle, treaſon open the gate, treaſon giuyng paſlage. Al⸗ 
though Cefar by treaſon entered, fo Ceſar wꝛiteth. Met the 
fame of Cefar was moꝛe commended, fo2 his enterpꝛiſe into 
Bꝛitain, and victozie:then of all his Conqueſt. either again 

Dig. Pompeie 
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Pontpey;o2 with any other nacion. Koꝛ in a Piller at Rome 
this ſentente was engrauen: Ok all the dominions, Citees, 
and Regions, ſubdued by Ceſar, his warre attẽpted againſt 
the fearce Bꝛitames, paleth all other. After this fort Ceſar 
entred our Illande of Bꝛitaine by treaſon. 
CF narracion tudiciall, out ot Theuſidides, 
vpon the facte of T hemiſtocles. 


— ge ater Rouge Dine te ae of 
5 (oe 


the Lacedemonians, ſoughte meanes to growe 
micghtie, and to pull them from the poke, vnder 
the l atedemontans. L acedemonia was a citee 
— enuironed with walles. Athenes at theſame 
tyme without walles: whereby their fate was moze feeble, 
and power weakened. Themiſtocles a noble Sage, and a 
woꝛthie pert of Athens:gaue the Atheniãs counſaile to wall 
their cite ſtrõglp, and fo foꝛthwith to be loꝛdes and rulers by 
them ſelues, after their owne facion gouerning. In ſmiſhing 
this enterpꝛiſe, in all poinctes, policie, and wittie tonuei⸗ 
aunte wanted not. The Lacedemonians harde of the pur⸗ 
poſe of the Athenians, x ſent Embaſſadours, to knowe their 
doynges, and fo to hinder them. Themiſtocles gaue tounſaill 
to the Athenians, to kepe in ſafe cuſtodie, the E mbaſſadours 
of Latedemonia, vntill ſoche tyme, as he from the Embaſ⸗ 
ſage was retourned frõ Lacedemonia. The l atedemonians 
hearpng of the commpng of Themiſtocles, thought little of 
the walle butlopng at Athens. Themiſtocles was long loo⸗ 
ked fo2 of thé, becauſe Themiſtocles lingered in his Cmbar 
fage, that oꝛ the matter were tyꝛoughly knowen: the walle 
of Athens ſhould be builded, The llowe commpng of The 
miſtocles, was blamed of the Lacedemonians: but Themi⸗ 
ſtocles excuſed hymſelf, partly infirmitieof bodie, lettpng 
his tommyng, and the erpectacton of other, accompaignied 
with hym in this Emballage. The walle ended, neceflitic 
not artifictall wozkemanſhip finiſhing it, with al haſt it was 
ended; then Themiſlocles entered the Senate of Latedemo⸗ 
nia, 
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nia, and ſaied:the walle whom pe fought to let, is builded at 
Athens, pe Lacedemonians, that wee mate be moze ſtrong. 
Then the Latedemonians could ſaie nothyng toit, though 
thei enuied the Athenians fate, the walle was builded, and 
leſte thet fhould ſhewe violence oꝛ crueltie on Themiſttocles, 
their Embaſſadours were at Athens in cuſtodie, whereby 
Themiſtocles tame ſafe from his Emballage, and the Athe⸗ 
mans made ſtrong by their walle: this was politikelp dooen 
of Themiſtocles. 
¶ A narracion Poeticall vpon a Roſe. 
do ſo doeth maruaile at the beaute and good⸗ 
7 ly colour ofthe redde Kole, he muſt confider the 
blood, that came out of Aenus the Goddes fot. 
The Goddes Uenus, as feolithe Portes dooe 
—keigne, beyng the auchour of Loue:loucd Ado⸗ 
15 the ſoonne of Cpnara kyng of Cypꝛes. But Mars called 
the God of battaile, loued Uenus, bepng nothyng loued of 
Genus : but Mars loued Uenus as feruently, as Uenus lo⸗ 
ued Adonis. Mars beyng a God, loued Uenus a goddes, but 
Venus onelp was inflamed with the loue of Adonis, a moꝛ⸗ 
tall man. Their loue was keruent, and extremelp fet on fire 
in bothe, but their kinde and nature were contrary, wherev⸗ 
pon Mars bepng in gelouſie, ſought meanes to deſtroie, faire 
antiable, and beautifull Adonis, thinkyng by his death, the 
loue of Uenus to be ſlaked: Adonis and ars fell to fighting 
Uenus as a louer, ranne to helpe Adonis her louer, and by 
chaunce fhe fell into a Kofe buſhe, and pꝛicked with it her 
foote, the blood then ran out of her tender fte, did colour the 
Roſe redde: where vpon the Kole beyng white befoze, is v⸗ 
pon that cauſe chaunged into redde. 


Chria. 
VAN I Hria , this profitable erercife of Rhetorike , is fo2 the 
KS) . posite of it fo ralled:it s a reberfall in ewe woes, 
ot any ones fact,03 of the ſaiꝑng of any man, vpõ the 
whiche 
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iche an oꝛacion mate be made. As fo2 example, Iſocrates 
did fap, that the roote of learnng was bitter, but the fruidtes 
pleaſaunt: and vpon this one fentence,pou maic dilate a am⸗ 
ple and great oꝛation, obſeruyng theſe notes folowyng. The 
ſaiyng dooeth contatne fo greate matter, and miniſter ſoche 
plentie of argumente. 

Aucthoꝛs intreatyng of this exerciſe, doe note thʒꝛee fortes 
to bec of theim, one of theim a Chria verball, that is to ſaie, a 
profitable exertiſe, vpon the ſaiyng of any man, onely cons 
teinpng the woꝛdes of the audhour, as the fentence befoꝛe. 

The ſcconde is, conteinyng the facte oꝛ deede of the per: 
fone: As Diogines beyng aſked of Alexander the Greate, it 
he lacked any thyng, that he was able to giue hym, thinkyng 
his demaüͤde Under his power, foꝛ Diogenes was at theſame 
tyme warmyng hymſelk in the beames of the Sunne: Dio⸗ 
gents aunſwered, ye take awaie that, that pe are not able to 
giue, meanyng that Alexander by his bodie, ſhadowed hym, 
and tooke awaie that, whiche was not in his power to giue, 
Alexander tourned hymſelk to his men, and fated, if 3 ucre 
not Alerander, 3 would be Diogenes. 

The thirde is a Chria mirt, bothe verball and notyng the 
facte, as Diogenes ſeyng a boie wanton € diſſolute, did ſtrike 
his teacher with a ſtaffe, vtteryng theſe wooꝛdes: why dooeſt 
thou teache tip ſcholer fo diſſolutlie. 

ou ſhall learne to make this exertiſe, obſeruyng thele 
notes. 

Firſte, vou ſhall pꝛaiſe the auahour, who wꝛote the ſen⸗ 
tente, waighing his life, if hislife be vnknowen, and not eake 
to finde his ſentente oꝛ ſententes: fo2 godlie pꝛeceptes will 
nnniſter matter of pꝛaiſe, as it theſe ſaipnges bee retited, thei 
are ſuffitient of them ſelues, to pꝛaiſe the auahour. 

Then in the ſeconde place, cxpounde the meanyng of the 
auchour in that ſaiyng. 

Then ſhewe the tauſe, by he fpake this ſentence. 

Then compare the matter, by acontrarp. po 
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Then frante a finrititude of theſame. 
She we the like example of ſome, that ſpake the like, oz 
did the like. 
Then gather the teſtimonies of moꝛe wꝛiters of theſame 
Then knit the conclusion. 
an Oacion. 
2 Socrates did fale, that the rote of learneng is bas bits 
ter, but the fruides were pleafaunt. 
¶ She pꝛaic. 
\ 1 His Ozatour Iſocrates, was an Athenfan boꝛne, 
who floꝛiſhed in the time of Luſimachus the chicf 
gouernoꝛ of Athens: this ſotrates was bꝛought 
pp in all excellẽtie ot learning, with the moſte fa⸗ 
mous and excellent Oꝛatour Pꝛodicus, Goꝛgias Lcontinus 
indued him with all ſingularitie of learnyng and eloquence, 
Ce elaquẽte of Iſocrates was fo famous, that Ariſtotle the 
thief PHoloſopher, enuied his vertue ¢ pꝛaiſe therin: Demis 
ſchenes alſo, who emong the Grecians chieſlie excelled, lcar⸗ 
nied his cloquente, of the Oꝛacions whiche Iſocrates wꝛote, 
to many mightie and puiſaunt pꝛinces end kinges, do ſyc we 
bis wiſedome, e copious eloquece, as to Demonicus the king 
to Picocles, Euagoꝛas, againſt Philip the king df the Mace⸗ 
dontãs, by his wiſedome and counſaill, the Senate and vni⸗ 
uerſal ſtate of Athens was ruled, z the commons and multi⸗ 
tude thereby in euerp part floʒiſhed: chieflie what counfaill, 
what wiſedome, what learnpng might bee required, in anp 
man of high fame and ertellencie:that fame was aboundant 
ly in Jſocrates, as in all his Oꝛatiõs he is to be pꝛaiſed, ſo in 
this fentence, his fame impoꝛteth like ckommendacion. 
¶ Tye expoſicion. 
NA that he fateth, the roote ot learnyng is bitter, and 
4 a the fruides pleafaunt: ye ſigniſicth no ercellent qua⸗ 
© lttic oꝛ gift, vertue, arte og ſcience can bee attained, 
txtept paine, labour, diligence, dee plant en fette aig 
7. J. u 
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but when that noble gift, either learnyng, oz any ercellente 
qualiter, is lodgev and repoſed in vs, then wo gather by pains 
full labours, grrate p2ofite,comfozte deledable pleaſuxes, 
wealth, glozle, riches, whiche be the fruidees oc it. 

¶ The kauſt. 


d ſeyng that or dur obne nature, all men are ens 
5 clined krom their tender peres and inkancte to the ers 
tirpacion of vertue, folowyng with all earneſt ſtudie 
and greedic , the free paſſage to vice, and ſpeciallp childꝛen, 
whoſe iudgementes and reaſon, are not of tat ſrengthe, to 

rule their weake mindes and bodies, tyerefoꝛe, in them chiefs 

lie, the rote of learning is bitter, becauſe not onely many pes 

res thei runne their rate, in ſtudie of arte and ſtiente. Mith 

care and paine alſo, with greuous chaſtiſment and coꝛreccid, 

thet are compelled by their teachers and aiſters, to appꝛe⸗ 

hende theſame: the parentes no leſſe dꝛeaded, in the edutaciõ 

of their childꝛen, in chaſtiſement and toꝛrecion, ſa that by all 

meanes., the foundacion and roote of all learnyng, in what 

The ee 45 fort fo euer it is, is at the firſte vnpleaſaunte, ſower, and vn⸗ 
r. ſlauerie. To folowe the times and feafons, appoinded fo2 the 
i ſame, is moſte painfull, and in theſe painfull peres: other 
greate pleaſures, as the frailtie ot pouth, and the imb cilitis 

of nature iudgeth, doocth paſſe by, but in miſerable ſtate is 

who is a vn⸗ that childe, and vnfoztunate, that paſſeth the flower of his 
kortunate pauth and tender peres , inſtruced with no arte oz Science, 
chude. yhiche in tyme to tome, halbe the onelie ſtaie, belpe the pil⸗ 
ler to beare of the ſoꝛe bont, neteſlitie, and calamities of life. 

Herein the noble Romaines, lated the ſure foundacion of 

Sood educa⸗ their mightie donunion, in the deſcrite pꝛauidente, and poli⸗ 
tion tyetoun⸗ tike educacion of childꝛen: to wnom the Grecians gaue, that 
baconofthe neteſſarie bulwarke and faundacion, to ſet vp all vertue, all 
mate. arte and ſciente. In Grete no man was knotven, to line in 
that common wealth, but that his arte and ſcience, gaue mas 

nifeſt pzobacton and teſlimonie, how and after what forte he 

Uued. The Romaines in like late, the woe and . 


— 
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tie ol the agiltrate, exetutyng theſame, did put foꝛthe, and 
dꝛaw to the attamment of learnyng, art 02 ſcience, all pouty 
hauyng maturitie and ripeneſſe to it, and why, becaule that 
in a common wealth, where the parentes are vndeſcrete and 
kooliſhe, as in all common wealthes, there are not a fee, 
but manp, thei not ponderyng the ſtate of the tyme to come, 
bꝛinging vp their childꝛen without all ciuilitie, vnframed to 
bertue,ignozaunt of all arte and fcience:the childꝛen of their 
olone nature, vnbꝛideled, vntaught, wilkull, and heddie, doe 
run with free palſage to all wickednes, thei fall into al kinde 
or follie, oppꝛeſled with all kinde of calamitie, miſerte, and 
vnkfoꝛtunate chauntes, whiche happen in this life. Rothyng 
doeth ſoner pulle doune a kyngdome, oꝛ common wealthe, 
then the euill and leude educacion of pouth, to whom neither 
ſubſtauntce, wealth, riches, no; poſſeſſions doe deſcende, from 
their aunteſtours and parentes, who alſo of them ſelues wat 
all art, fence and meanes, to maintain them to liue, who of 
them felues are not able to get relief, fo2 onelp by this mea⸗ 
nes, lite is maintained, wealth and riches ar poſleſſed to ma⸗ 
mp greate ſiegnioꝛics, landes, and ample poſſeſſions, left by 
their parentes, and line at auntetours, naue by lacke of vers 
tuous edutation, been bꝛought to naught, thet fell into ex⸗ 
treme miſerie, pouertie, and wantyng learnyng, oꝛ wealth, 
to maintaine their ſtate and delicate life, thet haue robbed, 
ſpoiled, murthered, to liue at their owne will. But then as 
rotten, dedde, and putride members fr the common wealch 
thei are cutte of by the ſ woe, and aucthozitte of the agi⸗ 
ſtrate. M hat kyng dome was moze mightie and ſtrung, then 
the kyngdome of Lidia, whiche by no other meanes was 
brought torume and deſtruccion, but by wlenes: in that thet 
were kepte from all vertudus erercife , from the ſtudie of ars 
tes and {ciences , ſo longe as thei meditated and liued in the 
Schoole of vertuaus liſe: no nation was hable to ouerthzowe 
them, ol them ſelues thei were pꝛone and readie, to pꝛaaiſe all 
ertellentie. But Cpzus the kyng of Perũians „ b no other 
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meanes was able to bring them lweaker. He tale from the al 
furtherance to artes, deſtroied all octupatids of vertue wher⸗ 
vpon by commaundemẽt aud terrour, wer dꝛiuen to pꝛactiſe 
he decay ot the baine and peſtiferous pꝛactiſe, of Cardes and Dite. Har⸗ 
akrngdome, lottes then ſchooled them, and all vnhoneſte paſtyme nurte⸗ 
red them, Tauernes an quaftpng houſes, was their accuſto⸗ 
med and moſte frequented vſe of occupacion: by this meanes 
their nobilitie and ſtrengthe was detailed, and kyngdome 
made thꝛall. All educacion oꝛ idlenes, is no finall vice oꝛ euill 
when fo mightie a prince, hauyng fo large Dominions , whõ 
all the E aſte ſerued and obaicd. Whole regimente and go» 
uernemente was fo infinite, that as Z enophon ſaieth, tyme 
Tbe mightie Would rather want, then matter to ſpeake of his mightie and 
domi mions of large gouernement, how many nations, how diuerſe people 
Cyꝛus. and valiaunte nacions were in ſubieccion to hym. If this 
mightie Prince, with all his power and populeus nacions, 
mum dock: was not hable to giue the ovuerthotue , to the kyngdome of 
rion, Lidia, but by ill educacion, not by marciall attẽptes, ſwode 
N oꝛ battaill:but by giuyng them ſcope and libertic, to Dooe as 
he would. o doubt but that Cp2us ſawe, b the like eram⸗ 
ple of other kyngdomes, this onelie pollicie to bee a ruin 
Pithagoras. of that kyngdome. Pythagoras the famous and godlie Phi⸗ 
loſopher, ſaued the kyngdome and people of Crotona , thei 
leauyng all ſtudie of arte, vertue and ſciente. This people of 
Catena. Cxotona, was ouertome of the people of Locrus, thet left all 
ererciſe of vertue, neclecyng the feates of chiualrie, whervpõ 
Pythagoꝛas haupng the profitable and godlie lawes of Lys 
curgus, inbich he bꝛought from Latedemonia:and the lawes 
of Pinos kyng of Creta, came to the people of Crotona, and 
by his godlie teachyng and Philoſophie, reuoked ¢ bought 
backe tik people, giuen oucr to the neglectyng of all vertue, 
declaryng to them the nobilitie and ercellencie thereof, belts 
uelp fet fooʒthe the beaſtimeſſe of vice. Pithagoꝛas recited to 
them, the fall and ruine of many regions, and mightie kings 
domes, whiche tooke alter thole vices. Jolencs bepng 1 5 
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ken, bertue embꝛaſed, and good occupations pꝛactiſed, the 
kyngdome and people grewwe mightie. 

Emong the godlie lawes of Lyturgus, L yturgus omit⸗ 
ted not to oꝛdaine Lawes, foꝛ the educacion of pouthe: in the 
whiche he cutte of all pamperpng of them, becaule in tender 
peres, in whoſc bodies pleaſure harboꝛeth, their vertue, ſci⸗ 
ente, cunnyng rooteth not:labour, diligence, and induſtrie 
onelie rooteth vertue, and excellencie.Mices as vnpꝛofitable 
weedes, without labour, diligence and induſtrie growe bp, 
and thereby infecteth the minde and bodie, poiſoneth all the 
mocions, incenſed to vertue and ſingularitte. N ho euer ats 
tained cunnyng, in anp errellent arte oꝛ ſciende, whert tales 
nes 02 pleaſure helde the ſwaie. Philoſophie ſheweth, plea⸗ 
ſure to bee vnmete fo2 any man of ſingularitie, fo: pleaſure, 
idlenes, and ignozaunce, are fo linked together, that the pol: 
ſeſſlon of the one, induteth the other. do many godlie monu⸗ 
mẽtes of learning, had not remained to this poſteritie ofours 
and of all ages:it famous men in thoſe ages and tymes, had 
hüted after immoderate pleaſure. Thinduſtrte of ſoche, who 
left to the poſteritie of all ages, the knowilege of Aſtronomie 
is knowen: the monumentes of all learnyng of lawes, and 
ok all other wooꝛkes of antiquitie, bp vertue, noble, bp indu⸗ 
ſtrie, labour, and moderacion of life in ſtudie, not by pleas 
ſure and wantones, was celebꝛaied to all ages. The migh⸗ 
tie volumes of Philoſophers, bothe in moꝛall pꝛeceptes, and 
in naturall cauſes, knewe not the delicate and diſlolute life 
of theſe our dates. Palingenius enueighyng againſt the pa- 
pered, and laſciuious life ot man, vttereth a ſingulare ſentẽce 

Qui facere et qui noſce, cupit quam plurima et altum, 

In terris virtute aliqua ſibi querere nomen: 

Hunc vigilare opus eſt, nam non preclara geruntur, 

Stertendo, et molles detreétat gloria plumas. 

ho ſd coneteth to purchaſe fame by aces , 02 whoſe 
minde hunteth loꝛ aboundaunte knowledge, oꝛ by vertue in 
this life, to purchauſe good fame. Pe . liugge 
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and flepe in his doynges: for good fame is not vpholded by 
Gale Pecockes feathers. Ok this, Demoſthenes the famous 
Oꝛatour of Athens, vttercth a woꝛthie ſaiyng to the Athe⸗ 
nians in his Epiſtle:if any will iudge Alexander the greate, 
to be famous and happie, in that he had ſucteſſe in all his do⸗ 
Alexandtr pnges, let this be vis cogitacton, that Alexander the greate, 
the gi cat, (õ- àl wales did inure hymſelk to doe thynges, and mankullie to 
pilageni ie aflate that he enterpailed. The felicitic of his ſucteſle came 
to hym not llepyng, oꝛ not cogitatyng thereof: Alexander the 
greate no dedde, Feꝛtune ſcketh with whom ſhe maie acs 
tompanie, and aſlociate her felf, 

Thuſidides tomparpng the Latedemoniaus, and the As 
thenians together, ſhewed a rare moderation, and tempera⸗ 
ture of life, to be in the Athenians: wherupon thet are moſte 
commended, and telebꝛated to the poſteritic. 

¶ The contrarie. 


SET Cen as idlenes anda lluggiche lite, is moſte plcaſant 
to all ſoche, as neglede vertuous crerciſes, and god⸗ 
ie life. Do paine, labour, and ſtudie, beſtowed and 
emploied, in the ſekyng out of vertue, arte, oꝛ ſcience is moſte 
pleaſaunt to well affected mindes: foꝛ no godlie thyng can be 
attained to, without duligence and labour. 
¶ The ſimilitude. 

(gas Uen as houſbandmen, with labour and trauaile, 
AI dooe labour in plantyng and tillyng tye grounde, 
be befoꝛe thei reteiue any kruicte of theſame. Cucn fo 

ee no vertue, arte, oꝛſcience, oꝛ anp other thyng of ers 
tellencie is attained, without diligente and labour beſtowed 
thereto. 


¶ The example. 
Et Demolkhenes the famous Oꝛataur of Athenes, 
i fei bee an erample of diligence to bs, tuhote auoide all 
let from ſtudie, vſed a meanes to kepe hymſelf thers 


to:pacuentyng allo the indultrie of artificers, Theſame tes 
moſthenes 
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moſthenes, boote ſeuen tymes out the forte ol Thulidides, 
to learne thereby his eloquence and wiſedome. 
«L& ve reſturome. 
. ALinie plato mo Ariſtotle, with many other mo are 
like eramples foꝛ diligence to vs: who Wꝛote vpon 
— vertue and learnyng like ſentences. 
C The conctuſion. 
=. e ena dooeih pronounce woꝛthelie, the 
roote of learning and vertuc to be bitter, and the frus 
tes pleaſaunte. 
CF Sentence. 
He Oꝛation, whiche muft be made by a ſentẽte 
is in al partes like to Chria, the pꝛofitable exer⸗ 
tiſe, onelie that the Oꝛacion made vpon a ſen⸗ 
tence, as auchours do ſaie:hath not alwaie tho 
% namc of the ancthour pꝛefixed in the pꝛaiſe, a 
mall matter of diffcrence, who ſo can make the one, is crs 
pert and erquifite in t je other, aud ours doe define a fentéce 
in this maner. A ſentence is an Oꝛacion, in felve tnoordes, 
ſhewyng a godlie pꝛecept of life erhoꝛting oꝛ dilwadyng: the 
Grekes door call godly pꝛeceptes. by the name of Gnome, oz Gnome, 
Gnomon, whiche is afinoc’je to ſaie, a rule 02 ſquare, to dired 
any tyyng by, foꝛ by them, tye life of manne is framed to all 
finqularitte. Thei are diuers ſoztes of ſentences, one erhoz⸗ 
teth, an other diſwadeth, ſome onelp cheweth:there is a ſen⸗ 
tence ſimple, compounde, profitable, true, x ſoche like. ram 
your Ozacion vpon a ſentence, as in the Ozacion befoze, 


C 1. Wye pꝛaiſe of the aucthour, 
55 The erpoſicion of the ſentence. 


3. A confirmation in the ſtrength of the cauſe. 
4. A conference, of the contrarie. 
J. Aſimilitude. 
6. The erample. 
Ozzie teftimonie of aucthos, elving p like. 
8. Then adde the conclufion. 
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C An „ 
¶ The ſentence. 
In a tommon wealthe o2 kyngdome, many kynges to 
beare rule, is verie euill, let there be but one kyng. 


¶ The pꝛaiſe of the aucthour. 


mere, who of all the Poetes chteflp ercelled, ſpake 
Ea ſentente in the perfone of Ulilles, vpon the king 


Agamemnon, kyng of Grete. This Homere intrea⸗ 
ting of all the pꝛincelp affaires, and greate enterpꝛices of the 
Grecians: and of the mightie warre againſte the Troians, 
emong whom ſoche diſcoꝛde roſe, that not onely the warre, 
fo: lacke of vnitie and concoꝛde, continued the ſpace of tenne 
veres. But alfo moche blood ſhed, hauocke, and deſtruccion, 
tame vpon the Grecians, vttered this ſentẽce. This Homere 
for his learnpng and wiſedome remaineth, intteled in many 
monumentes of learnyng: with greate fame and commens 
dacion to all ages. Mhat Region. Ille, oꝛ nacion is not, by 
his inuencion fet foorthe : who although he were blinde, his 
minde ſawe all wiſedome, the fates ofall good kyngdomes 
and common wealthes. The verie liuely Image ofa Pꝛince 
oꝛ gouernour, the faithfull and humble obediẽce of a ſubiect, 
toward the pꝛinte, the fate of a capitaine, the vertue and nos 
ble qualities, that are requiſite, in ſoche a perſonage, be there 
{ct foꝛthe. The perfite ſtate of a wiſeman, and politike, is ins 
treated ol by hym. The Juſtice, and equitie of a Pꝛince, the 
ſtrength of the bodie, all heroicall vertues: alſo are fet forthe 
his eloquence and verſe, floweth in ſoche forte , with ſoche 
pleafauntnes : fo copious, ſo aboundaunt, fo graue and fens 
tencious, that his ſingularitie therein excelleth, and paffcth. 

The mightie pꝛince Alexander, in all his marciall enter⸗ 
pꝛices, and great conqueſtes, did continually night by night, 
reade ſomewhat of the Ilias of the Poete Homere, before he 
llepte, and aſkyng fo2 the booke, ſaied: giue me my pillowe. 
Alexander as it ſemeth, learned many heroical vertues poli⸗ 
cle, wiſedome, x counſaill thereol, els he occupied in fo migh⸗ 


tie 
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tie and greate warres, would not emploied ſtudie therein. 
Julius Ceſar the Cmperour , commendeth this Poete, 
fo2 his ſingularitie, his tommendacion giueth, ample argu⸗ 
ment, in this ſingulare ſentente, whiche pꝛelerceth a Honar⸗ 
chie aboue all ſtates of common wealthes 03 kyngdome. 
¶ The expoſicion. 
er Omere the Poete, fignified by this one ſentente, no 
(esl kyngdome oꝛ common bealthe can pꝛoſpere, oꝛ flo⸗ 
riſhe to continue, where manp holde gouernement 
as kynges. Foꝛ, the mindes of many rulers and pꝛnces, doe 
moſte affecte a pꝛiuate wealthe, commoditie and gloꝛie:and 
where, many doe beare ſoche ſwaie and dominion, the com 
mon wralth can not be good. S oꝛ, thei pꝛiuatly to theim ſel⸗ 
tues, doe beare that regiment, and alwaie with the laughter 
of man, do ſeke to attain and clume, to the Whole gouermet 
¶ The cauſe. 


Anp occafions dooe riſe, whereby many pꝛinces, and The late ot 
gouernours in a common wealth, be diuerllie affecs many kinges 
ted, ſo that the gouernmet ol many, tan not pꝛoſper. none lands. 
Foz, bothe in quicte Kate, their tounſailes muſt bee diuerſe, 
and vncertainc: and where thet fo differ, the kyngdome ſtan⸗ 
deth in great icopardy and daunger.Flocrates intreatyng ol ap enes, 
Monarchie, ſheweth that the common wealth ol Atucnes, 
whiche deteſted and refuſed, that foꝛme and fate, after tue 
ruine and fall of thew citee:bepng vnder the thaaldonie of the 
Lacedemoniäs, bothe in their erternall chiualrie and feates, 
bot ic by (ca ano by lande, and alſo in regimente other wile, 
their citce grewe mightie, and fate ſtedfaſt. 8 

The Cartgagineans alſo, gouerned by one, had their go⸗ Corthage hn 
nernment ſtedfaſte, and kyngdome totals wü in puiſaunte amonas chic, 
actes, mig compare with the noble Romaines. As the obe⸗ 
diente to one ruler and chier gouernour, ſckyng a common 
weelth, is in toe hartes of the ſubicaes:feruent and maruei⸗ 
dous with loue embꝛaced, ſo the Paicſtie of yym is decade, 

F.. wich 
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with loue ſerued, and with ſintere harte, and ffdelitie obeted, 

The ſtate ol his maners folowed, his lawes imitated. anp goucrnours 
Sie lande bearyng regiment, as their maners be divers and fathion of 
fe: euen ſo the people bee like affected, to the diuerſitie ot di⸗ 

ners paitices, And ik we weigh the reuolucion of the heauens 

and the marueiles of God thercin, the maker of theſame, who 
beyng one God, ruleth heauen and pearth, and all thynges 
ee cdtained in theſame. The heauen alſo adoꝛned with many a 
One Sunne ſtarre, and cleare light, haue but one Sunne to gouerne thes 
who being of a ſingulare vertue aboue the reff, by his vertue 

and power, giueth vertue to the reſte. Alſo in ſmall thynges 

The Ante, the Ante and the Bee, who fo2 pꝛouidence and wiſedome, ar 
The Bee. moche commended: haue as it were a common wealth, and a 
king to gouerne thẽ, ſo in all thinges as a contuũon the ſtate 

of many kings is abhoꝛred in gouernmẽt. After the death ol 
Conſtantinus the greate, Conſtancius his ſonne was made 

Conſtancius Emperour, and Licimus with him. partaker in felowihſp of 
d the Empire. But koꝛthwith, what blood was (hed in Italic, 
, with all crueltie, vntill Conſtancius had Maine Licintus, 

partaker of the Empire, and Parabodius was laine alſo, 

whom Il icimus did aſſociate with hym in the gouernment. 

So moche pꝛintes and chief gouernours, doe hate equalitie, 

Pomocr, on! felobochip in kingdomes. After theſame ſoꝛt, in this migh⸗ 
phe 5, tie Bonarchic of Rome, diuerſe haue attempted at one and 
Hilla. ſondꝛie tymes, to beare the ſcepter andregiment therein, but 
that mightie Monarchie, could not ſuffer but one gouernoꝛ. 

The kyng dome of Thebes, was in miſerable ate, the tw w 

5 ſonnes of Oedipus, Eteocles, and Polunices:ſtriuing bothe 
A to be onarche, and onely kyng. The kyngdome of Alliria; 
shies whiche was the golden kyngdome, and the firſt Monarchie: 
ö haupng. 36. kynges by ſucceſſion, continued. 1239. peres, this 
kyngdome fo2 all nobilitic and roialnes excelled, and all in 

a Monarchie. The kyngdome of the Medes, in a Monarchie 

floꝛiſhed in wealthe and glopie and all felicitie: who in domi⸗ 

nion had gouernmente. 300, lackyng. 8. peres. After 1 

: onar⸗ 
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monarchie of the Medes teaſed, the Berita people roſe migh⸗ The monar⸗ 
tie, bothe in people and Pzintes, and continued in that Hate Ce of the 
236 and 7 manethes. atedonia roſe from Abate and meane The eri. 
people, to beare the whole regiment, and power ouer all king accdonia. 
Domes So God diſpoſcth the fate and feate of pꝛintes, ouer⸗ 
thꝛowyng often tomes mightier kyngdo mes at his will: the 
continuaunte of this Ponarchie was. /. and eight mone 
thes, ten kynges linealie deſtendyng. Ala and Siria, was ne 
gouerned by onefuccedpng in a ſole gouernement. Nicanoz 
gouerned Siria 32. peres. In the other Antigonus raigned, 
Demetrius Polioꝛchetes one perc, Anttochus Soter al, the 
(cepter of gouernment, left to the ſucceſſion of an other, then 
Antiochus Soter, ruled all Aſia and Siria, hauyng. 6. kin⸗ 
ges whichs in a monarchie, cõtinued 189 peres. The Egipci⸗ E gipte ina 
ans, had famous, wiſe, and noble pꝛintes, whoſe kyngdome Monarchu 
and large de minion, in all felicitœ pꝛoſpered:whiche was in 
the tyme of Ainus, the irſt king of the AMirias,tobo hauing 
losprinces one by one ſuctedyng, Cleopatra their Nuenc, 
gouerning ſtoode in a monarchie. 288. This one thyng ſhe⸗ 
weth, that kinde of gouernmente to bee roiall, and moſte fas 
mous, not onelp fo2 the felicitæ and glozp therof: but alſo fo3 
the permanent and ſtedfaſt ſtate thercof. Ariſtotle and Plata 
ſetteth forthe, thother founes of gouernmẽt. But in all thofe, 
ne long cõtinuaunce of felicitec, noꝛ of happy fate can appcre 
in them, as fo2 the contrarie to a Monarchie, is tirannis, pe: Tironnis 
ſtiferous, and to be deteſted, where one man gouerncth to his Nero 
Auate gainc, pillyng and polpng his fubtectes, murderyng Fanon 
with all crueltie, neither Lale noꝛ reaſon, leadyng thereto: 
bert will Bearpng regiment ouer lawe, Juſtice and equitee, 
whiche pꝛintes often tymes {ee not. How the wilfull raſhe⸗ 
nes, oꝛ tirannitall minde docth abaſe them, and make them, 
though in vtter poste thefame pꝛinces, pet in verie deede, thet 
bee thꝛall and ſlaue to beaſtlie attection. othyng doocth fo Reda 
moche adoꝛne and beautifie, the ſeate and thꝛone of a prince, , 8 aag 
as not onglp to beare damimon, auer nightie prople anv tes zince 
. ＋ J. gions, 
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gions, then to be loꝛde duer hymſelf. The fate ofa feive pæ⸗ 
res oꝛ nobles, to holde the chief and whole gouernment, who 
bothe in vertue, learnpng, and erperiente dooe ertelle, is a 
goodlie Kate of common wealth. But the pꝛofe of that com⸗ 
mon wealthe and ende ſheweth, and the maner of Punces: 
who, although thet be, of life godlie, toile, graue, expert and 
politike. Foz, theſe vertues 02 oꝛnamentes, ought to be repos 
fed in ſoche noble perſonages, thet doe marueilouſly chaunge 
and alter: So honour and pꝛeeminente ſtate, puffeth theim 
vp, and blindeth theim, that euerp one in the ende, ſeeketh to 
climbe over all, as hed and gouernour.Shewe me one kinde 
of this ſtate, and foꝛme of gouernmente, whiche either longe 
pꝛoſpered, oꝛ without bloodſhed, and deſtrutcion of the reſt ol 
the nobles and peres, haue nat caught the ole regimente. 
Seyng that in all common wealthes and kin gdomes, equas 
litæ oꝛ felowiſhippe, will not be ſuſtred in gouernmente: fo2,. 
it tan not bee, that this foꝛme of common wealthe mate bee 
good, As Ariſtotle and Plato ſheweth: The ende of this gos 
uernemente, fell euer to one, with a ruine of the kingdome 
and people. The multitude to beare dominion, and though a 
publike wealth bee fought foz a tyme, moche leffe thet conti⸗ 
nue in anp good ſtate:koꝛ in the ende, their rule and gouerne⸗ 
ment, wul be without rule, oꝛder, reaſo n, modeſtte, and their 
lawe mut bee will. The other three ſtates, ate the refule of 
good tonnmnon wealthes, not to be tollerated in any region. 
The one of them is a tpꝛaunte, to bee gouernour oneip to his 
obne gloꝛie, with trueltie toꝛmented his ſubieqes, onelie to 
haue his will and luſt, ouer all lawe, oꝛder, and reaſon. The 
nobilite rulyng to them ſelues, euer one foꝛ his ownetime 
The third, the bale and rude multitude, euerp one foꝛ hym⸗ 
ſelt, and at his will. This troublous ſtate, all Regions and 
common wealthes, haue felte in open ſedicions ano tumul⸗ 
tes, raiſed by theim, it is a plagued and pelliferous kinde of 
gouernemente. The erample of a good Ponarchle, is of 
greate foꝛce, to confounde the Gate of al other common yar 

es; 
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thes, and foꝛmes of Kegimente. 


The nobilite of Perſtia haupng no kyng, liniallp del⸗ 2 wonarchie 
tendyng, to rule that mightie dominion of Perla, Tambiſes prcfarred of 
bepng dedde, tye vlurper murthered, thei tooke counſalt in de Perſſans 


their aſſemble, what fate of gouernment was belle, thei has 
upng the pꝛofe of a Monarchie: in their longe tounſaill, thei 
kne we the felicitic of that fate, thet knewe as it ſeemed, the 
perilous fate of the other gouernmentes. It theſe noble and 
peres had been ambitious, and that eche of them would haue 
had felowihippe, oꝛ participacion in kyngdomes:thei would 
not haue pꝛeferred a Donarchigabouc the reſte. The anti⸗ 
quitie of that tyme ſheweth, their perſonages, wiſedome, 
grauitie, and maieſtie was ſoche, that eche one of then was 
mete fo: his vertues, to haue a whole kyngdome. Ik Ariſto⸗ 
cratia would haue contented them, then was tyme and occa⸗ 
ſion offered, no kyng remainyng to haue pꝛeferred that fate. 
But thei as vpꝛight nobles, ſintere and faithfull, hauyng al⸗ 
together refpece to a publique wealthe:to a permanent fate 
and felicitie of kingdome, fought no participacion by pꝛiuate 
wealthe, to diſlolue this Ponarchie. But thei beyng motte 
godlie, eche were content to pꝛoue, whole chaunte might be, 
to ſet vp againe that Ponarchie. The kyngdome at the laſte 
tame to the handes of Darius, who was after kyng of the 
Perũans. This is a goodly erample, to ſhebwe the woꝛthines 
ofa Ponarchie, the Perſian kingdome after many peres de» 
clinpng , from his power and ſtate, not fo2 anp faulte of go⸗ 
uernment, but God as he ſeeth tyme, raiſeth vp kyngdomes 
and plucket them doune. Akterward Darius the kyng, not 
able to make his parte good with Alexander the Greate: of 
fered to hym the greateſt parte of his kyngdome, euen to the 
flood of Euphꝛates, and offred his daughter to wife: Alerans 
der was content to take the offer of Darius, ſo that he would 
bee ſetonde to hym, and not equall with hym in kyngdome. 
Fog, Alexander fared, that as the woꝛlde can not bre gouer⸗; 
ned LuIth twoo dunnes, neither the woꝛlde tan {utter two 
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mightte kingdomes: wherupon it is maniltſt, that no kings 

dome will ſuffer equalitie oꝛ felewthip, but that if the will € 

minde al Princes might bout out, the ſtate of all the waꝛlde, 

would bee in one mightie gouernours handes. Foz, al waies 

Alexãder the Prices dose (che to a ſole regimente. Alexander the greate 
great pꝛcfar⸗ cõquerour alſo, pꝛeferring fo2 woꝛthines a Monarchie, atthe 
nach tymeof his death demaunded iwö he would haut to ſutcede 
jim in his mightic dominios, he by one ſigniſtyng a Ponar⸗ 
Alexanders “te ſatyng: Dignifsimus, that is to ſaie, the woꝛthieſt. After 
monarchie fel the death of Alexander, Antipater caught the gouernmente 
by many kin⸗ of Patedonia and Grece, and Crates was Treaſurer. Bes 
Anbpater. leagrus and Perbitras taught other of his dominions, then 
Crares. Pptolemeus polleſſed C gipte, Africa and a parte of Arabia, 
Meliꝛgrug. Feartus, Caſſander, Menäãder, Leonatus, IL uſimachus, Cus 
nas.  menes, @eleucus and mante other, wwhe were foꝛ their iwoz⸗ 
carcus, thines in honozand eſtimation vith Alerander, eaught in⸗ 
Cuflandrr. to their handes other partes of his domintons, euerie one ſe⸗ 
MBPenandet~ kyng loz his time, his lune pꝛinate glozie, digmitie, and ads 
Dufimacus. udàuntemente, but not a publike wealthe, and ſo in une, ants 
Eumencs pition bꝛoiled in their loftie ſtomackes, eche to attaine to a⸗ 
Haus. thers honoꝛ. Whereupon bioodched, destruction of the peo⸗ 
ple and countries, the fall of thefe Pꝛinces enſued. So moche 

Kingdomes Hate equalitie oꝛ felswſhipelet vs laie before our 

Fraunte. pes, the kyngdomes nere at hand. Kraunte, from the tymes 
Spaine. bl Faramundus vntill this date haue ſtoode, and did floziſhe 
Sermanie. in a Ponarchie. The late of Spaine, from the tyme of the 
Pittawe fte Lyng, vntill this date , hath floziſhed continually in a 
Monarchie. The great ſeignioꝛies of Germanic, by one ſuc⸗ 

tedyng in gouernment, haue been permanent in that good⸗ 

lie ſtate. Pur noble Ille of Bata from Bꝛutus, hath lode 

by a Ponarchic:onely in thoſe daies, the ſtate of gouerumẽt 

thaunged, at the tommyng of Julius Ceſar, Emperour of 

Nome. The lande bepng at diuiſion, and diſcoꝛde, thꝛough 

the diuerſitie of diuerſe kynges: lo moche the ſtate of diuerſe 

kuynges in one lande, is to he erpelled, asthe gouernment = 
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the bale multitude, to haue vniuerſally polver of pominton, 
oꝛ the ſtate of peres, to bee chief in regiment, no kyng icfte to 
tonunaundc oucr the people, and nobles, oꝛ els there tan not 
de but difcozpe in thende, whiche pulleth daune motte migh⸗ 
tie Regions am dominidus, fo that the bette ſkate, the motte 
ſtedfaſte and foꝛtunute, is in all tyineg, in all ages, in all la 
wes, and common wealthes, where one king ſckyng the ad⸗ 
uauncement, wralthe, glozie, of bym and his people, 
¶ The contrarie. 
Et at houcholde oꝛ familie, can not be weil gouerned, 
if where many and diuerſe beareth gouermment, nec⸗ 
BLN lottping thettate pꝛoſperous vninerfallie: fo2 Where 
obedience is dꝛawen to diuers and manp, there can not bee 
good gouernment, noꝛ faithfull obedience. And fo in a kings 
dome where one chiefly gouerneth and to a common Health 
there the hartes ol the ſubiectes, be molle knitte to obate. 
¶ The fimmtude. 
Uen as thet, whiche rue one malſter, Hall ſoneſte 
with labour pleaſe, and with fidelitie, accompliſhe 
— his will and pleaſure. Foz, the ntaners of man ms 
de diuerſe, and variable, fo in a Monarchie, the ſtate of one is 
fone obaied the minde and lawe of one Pꝛince fone folowed, 
pis Paieſtie dꝛeaded and loued. 
: ¶ The example. 
Frac CW the folver chtef Ponarchles ofthe Affician,the 
Niet Perſian, Grecian, and the Romaine, thiche haue 
untinued from the beginnyng mightie, maſte hap⸗ 
pie, bee an erample herein. It that fate of gouernement, had 
not been chiele of alt other, thoſe mightie Kyngdomes would 
not haue pꝛeferred, that kinde of gouernment. 
¶ The teſtunonte of auncient writers. 
= Dereloꝛe, Ariftotle, Plato, and all the chief philotes 
J phers, intreatyng of the auminiſtration of a common 
l wealthe: doe pzeterre betaze all Cates. af gouernment 
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a Ponarchte, bothe fo2 the felicitie of it, and pias 
The concluſion. 


Omere therefore deferneth greate n 
Ole kozthis A tobiche pꝛelerreth a Ponarchie 
ope all 


The dveftrucctor, 


ena Wis erercife of Rhetotike, is called deſtruction, of 
ſubuerſion, betauſe it is in a oꝛacion, a certain res 
: 11 % pꝛehendon of any thyng declaimed, oz dilated, in 
tue whiche by oꝛder of art, the declaimer hall pꝛo⸗ 
cee to caffe doune by force, and ſtrengthe ofreafon, the cons 
trarie induced. 

In this erercifeofRhetorike, thoſe pꝛapolicions art to be 
ſubuerted, wohiche are not manikeſte true, neither it ſo repu⸗ 
gnaunt from reaſon, as that there can appere no holde, to in⸗ 
dute a pꝛobable reaſon to confounde theſame. But ſoche pꝛo⸗ 
poſicions are merte fo this parte, as are pꝛobable in bath ſi⸗ 
des, to indute pꝛobabilitie of argument, to reaſon therupon. 

It ſhall behoue pou firſte, foꝛ the entryng of this matter, 
to adde a repꝛehenſion there againſt thoſe, whiche haue con⸗ 
firmed as a truthe, that, whiche pou will contute. 

5 In the ſame plate, adde the expoſion, and meanyng of his 
entence. 

Tyirdly. ſhelo the matter to be obſcure, that is vncertamn 

3 ncrcdibl ie. 


Impallible. 
Sat agreyng to any likelihade or truthe. 
re , pe of, 


Wrpzofitabl 
This exerciſe of Rhetorike doeth tontain in it al ſtrength 
of arte, as who ſhould faie, all partes of Rhetorike, mate cos 
pioullie be handled in this parte, called confutacton , Gants 
ple a matter Tullte doeth note this parte to be. 
¶ Ce chens o wopeſicion ot thus Oꝛacion. x 
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It is not like to be true, that is ſaid ofthe battaill of Croie. 
¶ The ripꝛehenſion of the auc⸗ 
thoꝛ, and of all Poctes. 
Ot without a tauſe, the vanities of Portes are 
d bee repzoued, and their fozged inuentions to 
be rcicatrd:in whole wꝛitynges, ſo maniteſtlie 


faſteritie of ages and times, ſoche foꝛged mat⸗ 
ters of their Poetitall and bain wittes. Lei ho hath not heard Thepanittts 
of their monſterous lies againſt Gad. ther inuentyng a gene⸗ of Poctes. 
alogie ol many Goddes pꝛocrrated, where as there is but 
one God. This vanitte alfo thet hauc fet foꝛthe, in thetr mo⸗ 
numentes and froozkes. Hob a confpiracie was ſometpme 
emong the Govdes and Goddes, to binde the great God Zu⸗ 
piter. Hol impudentlie doe thet fet forthe the Goddeg, to bee 
fouers of women, and their adulterous luſte: and hol thei 
haue tranſfeꝛmad theim ſe lues: into Divers ſhapes of beaſtes 
and foules, to followe after beaſtiy iuſte. The malite and en⸗ 
nie ol the Goddes, one toan other he feigne alſo the heauẽ 
to haue one God, the fea an other, belle an other, whiche are 
mere vanities, and falſe imaginacids of their Poeticall wit⸗ 
tes. The like forged inuencion haut thei wꝛote, of the migh⸗ The batted 
tie and terrible battatll bꝛuted of rote, fo2 a beautifull bars fan 
lot ſuſteined ten peres. In the whiche, notonely men and no⸗ heriotte. 
ble pœres, gauę the tombate of battaile, but the Goddes toke 
partes again Goddes, and men wounded Goddes: as their The vain tre 
lies erteade all nomber, betauſe thet bee infinite, fo allo thet eel 
paffe all truthe, reafon, and iudgemente. Theſe fe we cram: 
ples of their vanities and lies, doc ſhewe the feigned ground 
and auqhoꝛitie ofthe reſte. Accozdpng to the folie and ſuper⸗ 
Aliciouſnes of thoſe tymes, thei inuented and foꝛged folie bps 
pon folie, lpe vpon lr, as in the battatll of Troie, thei aggra⸗ 
wate the dolourot the battaill, by pitifull and lamentable in⸗ 91 ora 
nention ds fo the Poetes them felucs,aDlato in his bookte, from tye do 
made vpon the adminiſtrarion of a common ee mon Wealth 
Jo em 8 
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theim in the nomber of thole, whiche are to bee banithed out 
of all common wealthes. 


¶ The expollcion. 


eh Omere dodeth laie, and manp other Poetes, that 
E ead the warres of the Grecians againſt the Troians, 
fl h was for beautifull Helena, and contmued tenne 

N peres. The Goddes and Goddis toke partes, and 
all the people of Grete, aided Penelaus, and the kyng Aga⸗ 

memnon, to bypng home again Helena, neclecting their olon 
countrie, their wife and childzẽ, fo one noma. Tae Grekes 
inuentyng a huge and mightie hole made of irre tre, and 
touered with bꝛaſſe, as huge as a moũtain, out of the wyiche 
the Grecians by treaſon tfupng, bꝛought Troie to rune. 

¶ The obſcuruie of the matter. 


T ſemeth a matter of folie, that fo many people, ſo 

S nightie nacions thoulb bee bewitched, to raiſe ſo 
0 ¢ By mighiie a arme, halavopng their liues, leauyng 
their countrie, theit wies, their childꝛen, foz one 
woman: Be it ſo, that Helena paſſed all creatures, and that 
Nature with beautie had induedher with all vertue, and fins 
gularitie:pet the Crecians would not be ſo foliſhe, that vni⸗ 
uerſallie thet mould (cke to taſte doune their otone wealthe, 
and moche mow the common wealthe sf Grece, and kyng⸗ 


dome to ſtande in perill.eithet is it to be thought, the Gre⸗ 
tians, ſekyng ta aduaũce the beautie of Helena:would leaue 


Che cauſe ot᷑ their olone ſtate. But it is like, the wittes of Poetes did im⸗ 
the foꝛged in⸗ magine ſo foꝛged a Chꝛonicle, that the pofteritie of ages fol⸗ 


uencion. 


lowyng , ſhould rather wounder at their foaged inuencion, 
then to beleue any ſoche warre truly mentioned. There was 
no foche caule, ſeyng that the kyngdome ol Grere, fell by no 
title of fucceffion to Helena, for them to moue Warre, foꝛ, the 
bꝛingyng backe of that beutifull harlotte Helena. either in 
Pelena was there vertue, oꝛ honeſtie of life, to moue andet, 
atnerate the Grecians, ta ſpende fd greate treaſures, to aes 
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fo mightie an armie on euerp fide. IN hat tommẽ dation had poccmmen- 
the Troians to aduaunce Helena, and with all rotameſſe to on 2 595 
entveate her , the beyng a harlotte: the folie ot the@recians mautalnpng 
and the Troians, is ſo on euerp fide ſo greate, that it tan not ot hariottes. 
be thought, ſoche a warre truely chꝛonicled. It violente and 
power, had taken Helena from her houſebande, and not her f 
plone wilt and luſte, caught with the abuiterousloucof Pa- Pris tig 
ris, bepng a ſtraunger. It her moderation of life had been fo 
rare, as that the like face foꝛ her thaſtitie, had not been in a⸗ 
ny age oꝛ common wealthe, her vertnes would haue giuen 
occaſion: The ; ꝛintes and nodes of Grece to ſtomacke the 
matter. The example of the face, would with all pꝛaiſe and Terman 
tommendacion be mencioned, and celebꝛated toal ages. Lu⸗ commendaci⸗ 
cretia fo2 her chaſtite, is perpetuallie to be aduaunced, wher⸗ on in al ages. 
vpon the Komaines banthed Narguintus their kpng bis Fann 
ſtockè and name from Rome. The rare chaſtite of Penelope, the kyng ba⸗ 
is remainyng as a example herein: So many ſnares laied to niched for ra⸗ 
ratte doune her bertuous loue towarde her houſebande G- end all 
liffes. But Uliſſes made hauocke by murder, on theſe gaie ot his name 
and gallante Ruffins, who in his abſence ſought to alienate vaniſhed. 
and withdꝛawe, the chaſte harte ol Penelope, conſumyng ae 
his ſubſtance. A greater example remaineth in no age, of the 8 
like chaſtite. As fo the battaile of Troie, ratfed foꝛ Helena, 
could wiſe men, and the moſte famous nobles of Grece: So 
occupie their heddes, and in theſame, bothe to haſarde their 
lines fo2 a beautifull ſtrumpet oꝛ harlot. The ſage and tnife 
Spetto2, whom Agamemnon fo2 wiſedome preferred, befoze Neſtoꝛ. 
the moſte of the peres of Grete, neither it Ulilſſes wanted at Muſſes. 
theſame tyme, haupng a politike and ſubtill hedde, to with⸗ 
dꝛawe theim from ſo leude and fooliſhe a enterpꝛiſe. Grete 
wanted not beautifull creatures. ature in other had beſto⸗ 3 
wed amiable faces, perſonage, and comelie behauiour. Foz, Worten. if 
at thofe dates, Grete thet called A chaida calligunaica, that is, 
Grete the lande of faire women. The doloꝛous lamentation 
Ofthe Ladies and Patrons in Grete, would haue hindered 

G. ij. ſoche 
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foche a foolithe enterpꝛiſe, ſeyng their owne beautie neclet⸗ 
ted, their honeſtie of like caſte vp to perilles, one harlot of ins 
Ancomelie. num erable people followed and hunted after , in wiom nei⸗ 

ther honeſtie, vertue, noz chaſtite was harboꝛed. 

C Uncredibie. 5 

Uthough the folie of men is greate, and the will of 
pꝛinces and gouernours beaſtlie and raſhe, pet by 
no meanes it can be fo many veres, ſo greate folie 
Bedutie . to take rote in their hartes, and that the wiſedom 
without ver⸗ ol the Gretiãs, ſhould not rather calc of as naught, the beau⸗ 
tac, nothyng tie of Helena: rather then the whole multitude, the fate of 
ot valsar. the Pointe, the welkare of the fubieqe, to Lande in perill fo2 
the beautie of one. M hat is heautie, when a beaſtlie and ad⸗ 
Weanties ulterous minde is poſſeſſod: Beautie without chaſtitie, har⸗ 
voilon in a bozeth a monſternus rabelmente of vices, a ſnare and haite, 
A to psiton other. Beautie in febue peres, is not onelp blemi⸗ 
e ſhed, but decated, and wholie ertinguiſhed: it is vncredible, 
kadeth. that the Grecians would ſeeke ta bꝛyng home Helena, who 
had loſte the chaſte loue toward her houſband, bepng caught 
Herts Heles tit the adulterous loue of Paris, ſonme to Priamus kyng 
Sbrigia. bd Troie. The lande of Phꝛigia was a mightie Region, the 
people noble, puiſlaunte in warre: the kyng foꝛ nobilitie of 
actes famous. The Cite of Troie, wherein the kyng heide 
his Scepter of gouernement, was riche, migůtie, and popu⸗ 
lous: ruled and gouerned, by the wiſedome and policie of fa- 
mous counfatlours , fo that by all meanes it is vntredible, 
Uncomelie. without anp polſibilitis. Thei neclecyng their olyne fate 
and kyngdõ, fo to pꝛeferre the beautie of one, that the whale 
multitude of Grete thereby to periſhe. It is a matter vncre⸗ 
Sretethe dible in all Grece, whiche fo2 the fame of wiſedome, is molte 
fountam atel celebꝛated cmong all nacions, not one wiſeman at theſame 
ug. tpme to be therein: whole toũſaile and politike heddes, might 
ponder a better purpoſe. Grete, whiche was the mother and 
fountaine of all artes and ſcientes, all Cloquence, Philoſo⸗ 
phie, wiledome flowyng tromtheim, and pet e 
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want in their bꝛeaſtes. Neaſon tan not make any perftwaviort 
that anp pꝛobabilitie can riſe, of any ſoche matter enterpu⸗ 
ſed, wat could te intent be of tie Gretians, as concerning 


Menelaus. In Menelaus there was no wiſedom, to ſeke and M 


hunte after Helena, oꝛ by any meanes to poſſeſſe hrr, he be⸗ 
png a harlotte, her loue alien ated, her hart poſleſſed with the 
loue of an other manne: fooliſhlie he hopeth to poſſeſſe louc, 
that ſeeketh to eniope the cloked, poiſoned, and dilſlembled 
harte of a harlotte, Grete was well ridde of a harlotte, Troic 
harbourpng Helena. In the Troians it is not to be thought, 
that either the kyng, oꝛ nobles, fo2 a harlotte, would fee the 
the people murtgered, their obone ſtate, tht king to be in dan⸗ 
ger of ruine. In the Grecians there was neither wiſedome, 
neither commendacion, to purſue with a maine hoſte, with a 
greate panic of Shippes, to bꝛyng backe againe a harlotte, 
Whole enterpꝛiſe rather might better bee boꝛne, to baniſhe ¢ 
exile ſoche a boaſtlie diſpoſed perfone. The Troians mighte 
well ſcoꝛne the Grecians, it that the pofeffion ofa beautifull 
motte amiable, and minſpng harlotte, was of ſoche valour, 
eſtimacion, and peice with theint not onelp the beautie of all 
other to bee reieded. But moſte of all the vertuous life, and 
thaſtitie of all their matrons and honsurable Ladies, to bee 
caſte of as naught.Grece that had toe name of all wiſedome, 
of all learnyng and ſingularitie, might rather woꝛthelie bee 
called, a harbourpng place of harlottes:a Stewe and vphol⸗ 
der of whoꝛedome, and all vncleanes. M erefoze, theſe ab⸗ 
ſurdities ought to bee remoued, from the minde and cogita⸗ 
cion ot all menne, that ſhould woꝛthelie pander the ſtate of 
Grete. Troie of like ſoꝛte ta bee a kyngdome and common 
wealthe of all vice: whoꝛedome in ſoche price with the kyng, 
and people, that moſte fortunate ſhould the harlotte bee, and 
the adultercur in ſoche a common twealthe, that foꝛ adultes 
rous loue, putteth rather all their fate to haſarde and perill, 
fo2 the maintenaunte of beaſtlie loue, bꝛutiſhe ſocietue moſie 
in pꝛice with foche a nacton chalfitie, and a 1 
G. iif. aban⸗ 
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abandoned and caffe of. 
¶ Unpoſſible, and not agrepnge 


F bee weigh naturall affeccton, it can not bee, that 
Sis the Grerians fo moche abhoꝛring frd nature, chould 
py calt of the naturall loue of their twifes, their childꝛen 
and countrie, to bꝛyng home againe, by laughter of infinite 
people: ſoche an one as had lefte honeſtie, and chaſte loue of 
her houſbande. Foꝛ, what pꝛaiſe can redounde to the Greci⸗ 
ans by warre, tu bꝛyng home Helena, though he of all crea⸗ 
tures was moſte beautifull, bepng a harlotte:followyng the 
bidell and will of an other man. Pate ſhame oꝛ tommenda⸗ 
cion riſeto the Troians, tan wiſedome, counſaile, oꝛ grauitie, 
dekende the adulterous luſte of ꝛiamus ſoonne, pea, could 
Pꝛiamus fo loue Helena, fo2 Paris his ſonnes fake, as that 
be had rather venter the ruine and deſtruccion of his cite, and 
the falle of bis people, the murder and ruine ot his children, 
and Wife foꝛ the beautie of one. Foꝛ what is beautie, where 
honeſtie and vertue lacketh, it is an vntomly matter, though 
the Portes fo faigne it, not onely that in heauen, a contenciũ 
ſhould fall emong the Goddiſes of their beautie, oꝛ that Jus 
piter of whom thei make an ignoꝛaunt God, to thuſe Paris 
the kynges ſonne of Troie, chief arbitratour ¢ Judge of that 
matter, to whõ he ſhould giue the goldẽ Apell to her beautie, 
as chief oł al other, was aſcribed theſe thynges, are vndecent 
io thinke of the Goddeſes, and moſte of all, to thinke there is 
moꝛe Goddes then one. And euen as theſe are vanities, and 
fogged imaginacions of the Goddes, fo of the battaile. 

¶ Uncomelie and vnpꝛolitable. 


E daunger of many people doeth ſhewe, that no 
72 ſoche thyng ſhould happen, either of the Oretians 
10 J 70 oꝛ of the Troians:foꝛ, it is à matter diſſonaunt frõ 

4 a all truthe, that thet ſhould fo moche necledte the 
quietettate, and pꝛoſperous renoume oftheir kyngdome, in 
all ——:!!; 8 
chies 
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chies and kyngdomes. Who euer harde foche a forged mat, 
ter to be Chꝛonicled, and fet foꝛthe. Oꝛ who can giue credite 
ta ſoche warre, to be enterpꝛiſed of fo mall a matter:to lcaue 
the fate of waightier thynges fozone woman. All the wo⸗ 
men of that countrie to Lande in perill, the laughter of their 
deare houſbandes, the violent murder ol their childꝛen to in⸗ 
fue. Therefoꝛe, the wilfulnelſle of people and pꝛintes, are the 
cauſe of the falle and deſtruction, of manp mightie kyngdo⸗ 
mes, and C mpires. The fall of Greece enſued, when the chiet 
cites, Athenes and l. atedemonie toake partes, and did con⸗ 
tederate diners cites ta them to afliſte theim, and aide theim 
in battatle onelp:ambicion and defive ot gloʒie, moued bothe 
the Athenians and Lagedemonians, frõ tontoꝛde and vnitie 
by whiche meanes, the power, glozp, and ſtrẽgth ol all kings 
domes falleth. Ambition was the caule that mightie Ponts 
pey fell, and died violently. Ceſar likewiſe caught wita am⸗ 
bicion, not bearpng the equalite, oꝛ ſuperioꝛitie of Pompei, 
was tourned of violentlie frd Foꝛtunes tohele. Many pꝛin⸗ 
tes of like ſoꝛte and kingdomes. By ambition onely shad the 
cauſe at their ruine. The gloꝛie of the Allirian Monarchie 
grewe moſte mightie, by the ambicion of sinus kyng of 
Wabilon; the ofſpꝛyng of Pinus, whiche were kynges lines 
allic deſcendyng to the firlte kyngdome of the Medes, bothe 
inlarged their kyngdomes, and alſo had the decare of theum 
by ambition. Let the Medes alſo aſſotiate them ſelues tothe, 
from Arbacus the fir kyng, vnto Aſtiages the laſte: the be⸗ 
ginnyng and falle ofthe Perſian onarchie. The mightie 
fate of Grece, the ſeate Imperiall of Rome, by am biciõ firſt 
extolled theim ſelues: and alfo by it.their gloꝛe, ſcepter, and 
kyngdome was tranſlated, but the falle of Troie came not, 
by ambicion, that the Grecians fought. But as the Portes 
doe faigne, the beautie of one woman fo Wounded their har 
tes, that the Grecians did haſarde, the perilles of their enun⸗ 
trie. The Troians ſo moche eſtemed, the brautie of Helena, 
as that the Mate ol all their kyngdome periſhed. It 115 no 
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glozie noꝛ honour to the Grecians, to reſiſte by armour, and 
to defende the violente takpng awaie of elena, from her 
houſ bande: noꝛ it was no honour, the Gretians to purſue by 
armour, the takyng awaie of Helena, beyng a harlotte. Su 
that by no meanes it can followe, theſe thynges to bee true. 
of the battaile of Troie. 

@ Confirmacion, 

The other part, contrary to deftrucctono; fubuerfton, is 
called confirmation. 

Confirmacion, bath in it fo greate force of argumente, to 
ſcabliſhe and vpholde the tauſe oꝛ pꝛopoſicion: as deſtruccion 
bath in caſtyng doune the fentence oꝛ pꝛopoſition. 

Confirmacton is a certain oꝛation, whiche with a certain 
repꝛehenſion of the perſone oz facte, by oꝛder and waie ok art, 
taſteth doune, the tontrarp pꝛopounded. 

As in the other parte called deſtruction, thole pꝛopgſici⸗ 
ons are to bee ſubuerted, whiche are not manpfeſtlie true, 
with all other notes befers ſperſied: ſo in tontrarimiſe, this 
oꝛation by contrarp notes is dectaimed by, as foꝛ trample. 

It ſhali behoue pou firſt, fo the entring ofthe oꝛacion, to 
indute a repꝛehenſion againſte thoſe, whiche haue comute d 
as a truthe, that whiche pou will confirme, 

In the feconde parte, place the erpoffcion and meanyng 
of the aucthours fentence. 

Shewe the matter to be manikelt. 

Credible, 

Pꝛollible. 

Agreyng to the truthe. 

She we the face comelie. 

Pꝛofitablc. 

This crercife of Rhetotike Boeth tontain in it all tregt} 
of arte, as tubo ſhould ſaie, all partes of Rhetorike maie tas 
pioufite bee handled in this parte, called confirmacion. ou 
Maieas matter riſeth, ſoigne tiwoo notes together, as the 
reaſon al the argumente cometh in place, whiche ee 
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à Greke aucthour herein vſeth. As manifeſt and credible, poſ⸗ 
ſible and agreyng to truthe, comelie and pꝛolitable, but in al 
theſe, as in all the reſte: the theme oꝛ pꝛopoſicion by it ſelf, is 
to bee placed, the repꝛehenſion of the aucthour by it ſelf, the 
erpoficion of the theme by it felf, 
¶ The theme 02 pꝛopoſicion, 
T is true that is fated of Z oppꝛus, the noble Per⸗ 
ian, who vẽtered his life: ¢ did caule the defoꝛmi⸗ 
tie o his bodie, foꝛ the ſauegarde of his countric. 


¶ The pꝛaiſe. 


Uinus the Hiſtoꝛiographet, foꝛ woꝛthineſle 
Jof fame and wiſcdome, deſcrueth io the poſte⸗ 
22 vitic of all tymes, immoꝛtall fame, bp whom 
14 (AH the famous actes of Princes , and other noble 
ANG men, doe remaine Chꝛonicled. Giupng eram⸗ 
ples of all valiauntneſſe and vertue: foꝛ, bothe tie actes and 
woꝛzthie feactes of Pꝛinces, would paſſe as vnknowen in all 
ages, ercepte the woꝛthineſte of them, were in monumentes 
of wꝛityng Chꝛonicled. Foz, by the fame of their woꝛthincs, 
und vertues, tõmon wealthes and kyngdomes, doe ſtabliſhe 
and make Latues, the hartes of people are incenſed, and ins 
flanted , to the like nobilitie ofactes , and famous enter: 
prices, Hiſtozies of auncient tymes, ber vnto vs witneſſes of 
all typmes and ages, of kyngdomes and tommon wealthes, a 
liuelp example. light to all truthe and knowlege, a ſchole⸗ 
maiſter:ot maners a memoꝛic of life, foꝛ, by it we fe the wifes 
dom ol all ages, the foꝛme of the beſte and floꝛiſhing common 
wealthes. Me learne by the vertues of princes and gouer⸗ 
nours, to followe like ſteppe of vertue: to flic and auoide vi⸗ 
tes, and all ſoche thynges, as are to the deſtruccion and Des 
cate,ofrealme and tountrit. Holo bꝛutiſuc Her cur like, if we 
knee no moze then we ſe pꝛeſentlp, in the fate of aur cont, 
mon wealthe and kyngdome. The kyngdomes ol all Pꝛin⸗ 
ces and common wealthes that noty e ſtande by 
J. the 
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the longe experlente, wifedome,pollicy ,counfafle, and gods 
lie latwes of zinces of auncient times, no (mal pꝛaiſe and 
nr oie, commendation canbe attributed, to all (ache as doc traucll 
ries maketh in the ſerching out the peritie of auntient Hiſtoꝛies, fo2 bi the 
We as it were knoledge of them, we are as it were liuyng in all ages, the 
80 cali fall of all kyngdomes is manifrſte to vs, the death of Pꝛin⸗ 
Voꝛſtoꝛtogri⸗ ces, the ſubuerſions of kingdomes and common wealthes, 
phers. who knoweth not the fick riſyng ¢ ende of the AMriane mo⸗ 
narchie, the gloꝛie of the Perſtans, and the ruynge ok the 
fame , the mightie Empire of the Grekes, riſpng x fallpng, 
the Romane ate after what forte floziſhyng and decaipug, 
fo that no ſtate of common wealthe o2 kyngdome is vnkno⸗ 
wen to vs, therefore Juſtine, and all ſuche as doe leue to the 
poſteritie, the ſtate of al things chronitled, deſerue immoꝝtal 
commendacions. 


¶ The erpoficton. 
the time of Darius kyng of the Berſiana, the 
e N Allprids who ware ſuhietts to him, fence the time 
mans. ol Cirus the frſte kynge of the perfians , rebels 


led, inuaded and toke the myghtie Citie of Babi⸗ 
lon, wyiche beyng pollelled, with much difficultic, and not 
Dartus. — twithoute greate daungers coulde bes attained. Darius the 
1 til kynge hearpng of the treaſon of the Aſſpꝛians and that the 
nen okthe we mightie Citie of Babilon twas taken, was berp wꝛoth twats 
ſpziatts. vnge with him felfe , that there by, the eupneof the Perſian 
Uyngdome mighte happen. Zoppꝛus one of the. vij. noble 
Peres of Perſia, ſeing toe daunger of the tountrie, the fate 
of tie Dꝛince, and the wellare of the ſubiectes to decale, in the 
ſafegarde of his countrie, leuyng all pꝛiuate tommoditie, fog 
the behoute and felicitie of the Perſian kyngdome, did ven⸗ 
ter hia done life, cammaunded his ſeruauntes at home to 
teareat rẽte hts bodie with wiippes, to cut of his noſe, his 
Itppes nud ges ęares, theſe thinges being vnknowen to Das 
tiusthengnge. As ſone as Darius flue Zoppaus fo sehr 

an 
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and delazmed, beinailed his fate being allonichen, at ſo bors FJoppꝛus cau 
rible a faid: but ⁊opyʒus ſhewed to the kenge his bale ins. 5 
tente and purpoſe that he mynded to go to Bubplon, whiche bodie, foꝛ the 
the Aſſpꝛiaus dpd traitoꝛouſlie poſſeſle, complained as that good ſtate of 
theſe things had ben don by the tyꝛannie and trueltie of Da⸗ his countries 
rius, be wet to Babilon, and there complained of the cruel⸗ 
tie of his kong , whereby purchaſyng the fauo2 and loue of 
the Aſlyꝛians, he ſhewed thein how Darius came to be kyng 
not by woꝛthines, not by vertue, not by the tommon confent 
of men, but by the neynge ofa hozſe. Zopp2us theretoze ad⸗ 
moniſhed them, that they Mould truſt moꝛe to their armour, aye potticre 
then to their walles, he tilled them to proclaine ope warre, of Sopyꝛus. 
fozthtwith they cutountred with the Perſians, and fo? a time 
victoꝛie fel on the Babilonians fide, ſuche was the pollice ol 
Toppzus. The Aſſpꝛians retotled of the ſucceſſe and felicitie 
of their warres, the Ring of the Babilonians gaue to Zopp⸗ 
rus, the chiefe power ¢ office, to leede a mightie armie, of the 
whiche beynge Lieutenaunt, he betraied the Babilonians 
and their Citie. 

CT MPanitette. 


Ot onlie Trogus Pompeius the famous Pilloꝛio⸗ Tro = 
ae grapher, and Juthine which tooke the Stozp of bim, Ad we 
but alſo the Greke wꝛiters doe ſette foꝛthe, as matter 
of truthe, the baltaunte enterpꝛiſes of 2 opprus: fo that the 
ſtraunge and mightie fade of him can not ſeme vncredible, 
hauyng teſtimonie of it in all ages. 2 opyrus hauing not re- Jopyꝛus. 
{pect to his obne life, to bis owne pꝛiuatc wealthe oꝛ gloꝛie, 
did thereby put of the daunger that inſued to the Perſtane 
Apngdome: It maie ſeme a greate matter, to a mynde not 
well atfeded towarde bis countrie, to deſtroie oꝛ defoꝛme his wl (ator 
obone bodie, foꝛ the ſauegarde of countrie 02 tammon weltb. Tull. 
But il we wate the State of oure bearth, oure counttie cha⸗ 
lengeth moze at dure handes then frindes 93 parentes, fo 
muche price Plato the Philoſopher, and Artſtotle dae axtri⸗ Se ay 
bute vnto our countrie, the volumes 1 
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doe prefare dure naturall toumtrie before the pʒiuate ſtate of 
owe manne, wealthe, glozie, honoz, dignitie, and riches of 
one oꝛfewe, the Statutes of all Pꝛintes, ſekyng the glozie 
of their tountrie, doe pꝛełare a vniuerſal welthe, before a pris 
uate and particulare commoditie. Pericles the noble Atge⸗ 


nian in his oꝛation made to the Atbentans, ſhewetrh that the 


gloꝛie and welthe ol one man oꝛ manie, tannot plante ſuche 
gloꝛie, and renobone to their countric, as that in all partes 
thereby to be beautiſied and decorated, but the gloꝛie a hap⸗ 
pie and floꝛiſhyng Late redoundeth to the kyngdome, the 
fubiectes, the nobelles and bye peres, the gouuernour ſtan⸗ 
deth happte and foꝛtunate. M ho fo hopeth in (paring toſtes 
and charges, monie oꝛ oꝛnaments, to the behout᷑ and imploi⸗ 
ment of his countrie and not by all meanes to his power and 
ſtrength apdeth and defendeth his naturall countrie, from 
the daunger and inuafion ol his enemie, what Kate inioyeth 
he, 02 what wealth remaineth pꝛiuatlie, when the trone and 
ſcepter of his kyng faileth, the enemie waſteth, ſpoileth and 
deſtroieth all partes of his ſtate, with the refke his life pe⸗ 
riſheth, fo that no daunger, toſte, is to bee refuſed, to ſerue 
the kingdom and pꝛince, by whole ſcepter, iuſtice, ta wes, and 
equitic we are gouuerned, there is no ſubiea well affected, 
but that be onlie liueth to pꝛoffite his countrie, to liue ¢ dpe 


therein. 
C Pꝛobabell. 


only Zopvꝛus had enterpꝛiſed this valiaunt ac, 
Wy and that no memoꝛie were remainyng in anie age 


N of the noble acts of other men, it map ſeme not trues 
lie chꝛonacled; but from time to time, in all ages € 
tõmon wealthes, famous men fo2 then ats ¢ nobilitie haue 
ben, whiche with like courrage and magnanimitie hane fas 
ned their conutete,bp the loſle of their owne liues. Hoꝛatius 
Cocles ia bothe a witneſſe and a light to the ſame, by whoſe 
aauenture the mightie and ſtronge Citie Rome was ſaued: 
Fo) at not tire as the Hetruſcians entred ie 
erte. 
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wert on the bꝛidge, ozativs coclesdefendid the ende of the 

(ame, baryng of the bꝛunte, and froke of the enemic , vntill 

the Romans, foz the ſauegarde of the cytte, had boken deun 

the bzidge, as fone as Hoꝛatius Cocles fawe the Cytie thus 
deliuered, and the repulſe of the enemie, he lepte with his ar⸗ 

mours into the Aud Tibar, it ſemed he had not regard to his 

life, that beyng burdened with the waighte and granitic of 

his armour, durſt venter his life to fo main and depe a water. 

Parcus Attilius in the defence of his Pꝛinte, his right hand Marcus 
being cut a, the which he laide on the ſhip of the Mallilians, Une. 
foʒthwith he appꝛehended with the lefte hand, and teaſed not 

vntill he hadde ſwuncke theſame ſhip. Cynegerus the Athe⸗ Cynegerus. 
nian lineth by fame and like nobilttie of actes, vẽteryng his 

life fo his countrie. The mightie cytie of Athenes, bzoughe 

vnder the dominions of the Lacedemonians. Thꝛaũibulus, 
Hiſmenias and Lifias bi their aduenture, and noble atchiue Milmenas. 
reduced Atyenes to his felicitie fe moche loue, foofaithefull Thraſibulus 
hartes they hadde towardes theire countreic. L eonides the 

Ring of the Latedemoniana, velendyng the navolw ſtraights 

of the cytie Thermopolie with lower thouſand men again 

the mightie and huge armie of Serres, fo2 erres contemned 

theire ſmalle number and armie: Leonides the kyng hearde Leonideg 
that the place and hill of the battell was pꝛeuẽtid of.rr.thous kyngoFthe 
ſande enemits, he exonted his ſouldiours parte of them to de⸗ i 

parte vntill a better time might be locked foʒ, and onlie with 
the Lacedemonians he p2oued the tontlicte and the tombate, 

although the campe of erres was mightier € moꝛe in num⸗ 

ber:pet L eonides tle kiyng thought it good foꝛ the ſauegarde 

of his contrie, fo2 ſaieth he, 3 mult rather ſaue it, then to haue 

reſpeae to my life although the ozacle of Delphos had foꝛe⸗ 

ſchewed, that euen Leonides muſte die in tie fielde 02 battell 

of the enemie, and therefoze Leomdes entred battatl, Feat: 

koꝛtid his men foꝛ their tountrie ſake, as to die therent,theres 

foze he pꝛeuented the narrowe ſlraightes of the countric, and 
the dangerous places, where the ſoxce atthe enemie mougßt 
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bꝛuſte in, he lingered not, leſte the enemie mi chte compaffe 
him in, but in the quiet ſeaſon of the nighte, he fet vppon his 
enemie vnloked fo2, and they beynge but fire hundꝛed men 
with the kyng Leonides, bzuſt into the cape of their enemies 
beyng fire hundꝛed thouſand menne, their valiauntnes was 
ſuche, and the ouerthowe of their enemies fo great, and Ker⸗ 
res the Ryng hauyng two woundes retired with fame and 
loſte the honoꝛz. Ageſilaus and Conon valiaunte in actes, 
and excellynge in all nobilitie, what great and mightie dans 
gers haue thei atchiued and ventertd fo2 their countrie fake, 


howe moche haue thei negleaid their owne wealth, riches, 


life and glozie, foꝛ the aduauntement and honoꝛ of their coũ⸗ 


trie. Liſander alſo the Lacedemonian, was indued with like 


nobilitie with faithfull and ſpncerr harte towarde his toun⸗ 
try. Archidamus alſo lieth not in obliuid, whoſe fame death 
buried not the famous aduenture of Codꝛus kyng of the As 
thenians is maruelous and almofle incredible, but that the 
Miſtoꝛes, truelie fet foꝛth, and declare a manikeſt truthe thers 
of, who is moze famous then E paminundas, bothe fo2 vir⸗ 
tue, nobilitie and marciall feates among the Thebans, the 
mightie armie of the Gretians, at the longe fege of Troie, 
What valiaunte Capitains hadde thet, whiche in the defence 
of their countric haſarde their life: the Troians alſa wanted 
not foꝛ pꝛoues valiauntnes and al nobilitie, their peeres and 
nobles: amonge the Romans, what a greate number was 
of noble peres, whoſe ſtudie alwaies Was to liue and dyc in 
the gloꝛie, aide and defence of their countrie, foꝛ he liueth not 
by whoſe cowardlines fainted harte and courage, the contrie 
02 kyng dome ſtandeth in perrül, he liueth in ſhame, that rez 
fuſeth daunger, coſte oꝛ charge, in the Defence 62 pꝛocurpng, 
better fate to his countrie. The wosthie ſaiyng of Epami⸗ 
nundas declareth, who liueth to his tountrie, who diyng va⸗ 
liauntlie in the felde, beyng thꝛuſt thoꝛow with the ſpeare of 
his enemie, aſked thoſe qucſtions of theſe that ſtoede by him 
at the poincte ol deathe, is my ſpeare mankullie bꝛoken, and 


mp ches 
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my ertenties chaffed aluale,the whiche things his chpantons 
in warre affirmed, then ſaide he: nowe pour Capitaine Epa⸗ 
minundas beginneth to liue in that he dieth valiauntlie fo2 
his countrie, and in the poffite ¢ aduauncement of the fame, 
a woꝛthie man, noble and valiaunte, his ſentente alſo was 
woꝛthie to be knowen, and followed of all ſuche as bee well 
affected and Godlie mynded to their tountrie. Marcus Wars 
cellus of like ſoꝛte, and Titus Manlius Toꝛquatus, æ Sci⸗ 
pio Aentilianus, Marcus Attilius ſhewed in what hye pꝛice 
our naturall countvee ought to bee had, by their valiaunt ate 
chifes, and entcrpaifessg might pale by in filece Scipio Caz 
to, and Publius Scipio Pafica, but that thet by like fame, 
honour and gloꝛie hue immoꝛtall to their countrie, the fame 
alſo of Thbeus, Galerius Flaccus, and edanius Centurio 
giueth ampell and large matter to all menne, endued with 
nobilitie and valiaunt pꝛoues, foz the defence of their cours 
trie with Quintus Coctius, Barcus Steua and Sceuola. 
¶ Poſſibiatie. 
ö en nedeth no doute to riſe of polſibilitie, ſeinge 
P that cramples doc remain of famous men, of god 
2 15 ai lie and well affected perſones, whiche haue with 
8 like magnanimitie putte in daunger their life, re 
laue their pꝛinte, Ryngdome, and countrie. Grcate honour 
was ginen of the Athenians, to ſoche noble and valiaunte 
men, whiche ventered their liues fo2 their common wealthe, 
to maintainc the fexthyng fate thereof. The eloquente and 
topious ozation of Thuſidides, the true, kaithfull, and clos 
quente iſtoꝛiographer doeth ſhewe: what honour and im⸗ 
mogtall fame was attributed, to all ſoche as did venter their 
liues, in the floꝛiſhyng fate of their countric.in ſuppoꝛtyng, 
mainteinpng, and defendpng theſame. itp, although thet 
loſte their lines, whiche by death ſhould bee diſſolued, their 
kame neuer buried, liueth with the ſoule to immoꝛtalitie, the 
loſle of their Pꝛiuate wealthe, glove, riches, ſubſtaunce, oz 
dignitie, hath purchaled and obtained fame, that cares 
no 
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not, and gloꝛie that faileth not. 
¶ Agreyng and comelie. 

Othe the true Hiſtoꝛies, doe leaue in tommenda⸗ 
ie 8 tion, the facte of Z oppꝛus, and the noble and woꝛ⸗ 
N es thie enterpꝛiſes of other: whiche haue giuen the 
i Aihike afaie,and their fame is telebꝛated and titelcd 

with immoꝛtall commendation and gloꝛie, to the poſteritie 
of all ages followyng. What harte can bee fo ſtonie, oꝛ bꝛu⸗ 
tiſhlp affected, that wil not venter his life, goodes, landes, oz 
poſſeſſions:if with the daunger of one, that is of hymſelt, the 
whole bodie and fate of his countrie, is thereby ſuppo ned, 
and ſaued. Mhat ſecuritie and quietneſſe remained, what 
wealth, honour, oz tame to opprus: it not onely 2 opyꝛus 
had periſhed, but the kyng ¢ people vniuerſally had been des 
ſtroied. Therevpon Zopyꝛus weighing and cõſideryng, the 


The caufe of ſtate of his bitthe, that his countrie chalenged his life, rather 


our birthe. 


The facte of 
Soppꝛus. 


then the diffelucton of the whole kyngdome, the detaie of the 
Prince, the takyng awaie of the ſcepter, the laughter of in⸗ 
finite people to enſue. be was boꝛne to bé a paofitadle mem: 
ber to his countrie, a glozte and ſtaie to theſame:and not ſpa⸗ 
ryng his life, oz ſhunnyng the greate defomitit of his bos 
die, to bee a ruine of theſame. Mas it not better that one pe⸗ 
riſhed, then by the ſecuritie of one, a whole lande ouer run⸗ 
ned, as partes thereby ſpoiled: it was the duetie af tpirus⸗ 
to take vpon hym that greate and famous enterpꝛiſe. t was 
alſo comelie, the kyngdome ſtandyng in perill, a ſage and 
deſcrite perlone to pꝛeuente and putte of, foche a daunger at 
hande: The faide altogether ſheweth all vertue and greate 
ſingularitie, and a rare moderation of minde, to calf of all res 
f{pectes and ercuſes, foꝛſakyng pꝛeſentlie honour, guietneſſe 
and obiecipg hunſelt to perill he ſawe if he onelie died, oꝛ by 
leopardie ſaues his countrie, many thereby liued, the kyng⸗ 
dome : people floꝛiſhed, luhere otherwiſe, he with his Pꝛinet 
and kyngdome might haue perithed, 

C Dꝛoffitadie. Au 
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A the power of the Babilontans, tras by his pol⸗ The fact of 
5 licie thꝛowen donne, the Citee taken, the enemie Sou. 
bꝛougyht to confuſion: on the other fine, the eri 

ans roſe nightie, foche a nightie enemie put vn⸗ 
der fate. The fame of Zopzpus and gloꝝie of the face, will 
neuer be obliterated, oꝛ put out of memoꝛie, if this were not 
profitable to the kyngdome of Perſia: if this were not ares 
noume to the pꝛinte and people, and immoꝛtall gloꝛp to Zo: Fopyꝛus deo 
pꝛvus iudgt pe. opyꝛus therto:e, beautified his countre, by formed, a 
the defoꝛmitie of his bodie. Better it wer to haue mam ſoche beautie of hu 
Deformed bodies, then the whole ſtate of the realme deſtrord ret. 
oꝛ bꝛought to naught:i we weigh the magnanimitie of that 
man, and bis enterpꝛiſe, there is ſo moche honour in the fac, 
that his fame ſhall neuer ccaſe. 

( common place. 


Common plate is a Oꝛation, dilatyng and ampli⸗ Why itis tai⸗ 

rung good o2cuill,tobiche is inridente oz lodged in „ 
any man. This Dacion is called a common place, 

becauſe the matter tonteined in it,. daeth agree vniuerſalip ta 

all menne, whiche are partakers of it, and giltie of theſame 

A Dzacton framed againſte a tertaine Thefe, Ertoꝛtio⸗ 
ner, urderer, oꝛ Traitoz, is foꝛ the matter conteined in it, 
metelie and aptlie tompiled, againſt all ſoche as are giltie ot 
theft, murder, treaſon, oꝛ ſpotted with any other wickednes. 

This oꝛacion of a common plate, is like to the laſte argu⸗ 
ment oꝛ Epilogus of any oꝛatton, whiche the Grekes doe call 
Deuterologian, whiche is as moche to ſaie, as a rchearſall of 
that whiche ts ſpoken of before. 

M herefoꝛe, a common place hath no echordumm, oꝝ bes 
ginnyng, pet neuertheleſle, foꝛ the pꝛofite and erertiſe of the 
learner, pou maie plate ſoche a proenlium, oꝛ beginnpng of 
fhe oꝛacion, as mate be eaſie to indute the learner. 

This parte of Rhetonke is large to intreate vpon, fo the 
aboundaunce of matter. 

This part of Rhetonke is large to intreate vpon, fo2 the 
.J. aboun⸗ 
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aboumdꝛunce of matter. 

The common plate, whiche Aphthonius intreateth of, is 
ts be aplied againſt anp man, toʒ the declaimoz to inuade, ei⸗ 
ther againſt vites, oꝛ to ertoll and ampliſie his vertues. 

This oꝛation ofa common place, ſeruethj bothe loz the ac⸗ 
tuſer and the defender. 

Foꝛ the accuſer, to exaſperate and moue the Judges oꝛ 
hearers, againſt the offender, oz accuſed. 

Foz the defendour to replie, and with all force ¢ ſtrength 
ol matter, to mollifie and appeaſe tye perturbacions of the 
Judges and hearers, to pulle doune and deface the tontrarie 
alledged. 

There is greate force in this oꝛation, on bothe the fides. 

Pꝛoperlie this kinde of Rhetorike, is called a common 
place, though it ſemeth to be made againſte this man, oꝛ that 
man:becauſe the matter of theſame ſhall pzoperlp pertain to 
all, giltie of theſame matter. 

Pꝛiſtianus ſhewetw, that this parte of Rlietorike, is as it 
were a tertaine exaggeracion of reaſon, to inouce a manifeſt 
pꝛobation of any thyng committed. 

As foʒ example, a Theile taken ina robberie, in uu m 
neither ſhamefaſtneſle, noꝛ ſparcle of grace appereth azaink 
foche a one:this oꝛacion maie be made, to eraſperate the qud⸗ 
ges from all fauour oꝛ affcccion of pitie, ta be ſhewed. 


¶ The oꝛder of this Oꝛacion followerh 
with theſe notes to be made by. 


€ The firſte Pꝛoheme. d 


Emoſthenes the famous Oꝛatoꝛ of Athenes in 
his oꝛacid made againſt Ariſtogitõ doeth ſaie, 
A ee Fy) Chat Latves wherewith a common wealthe, ci⸗ 
N tie bꝛ Region is gouerned, are the giſte of God, 
0 & pꝛoũtable Diſcipline among men, a reſtraint 
fo with holde and kepe backe, the wilfull, raſhe, and beattilic 
life of man, and tberupõ Ariſtotle and Plato doe chewe, that 
thꝛough the wicked behauonr of men, good lawes were ſrſt 


ozdained 
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g;dalited,fo2,of ill maners, ſait thei, rofegesblaturs, where 
lawes doe ceafe, and good oer failcth, there the life of man 5 
will gro we, rude, wild and bæſilie: an beyng a chiefe trea⸗ Man done 
ture 02 God, indued with manie ſinguler vertues, is framed FY natured 
ol nature to a mutuall and Oodlie ſocietie of life, without ; 
the iubiche moſte bozrible wolde the life bee, fo; not onlie by 
contoꝛde and agremente, the life of man dothe conũſte but al 
things on the earth haue therin their being: the beanens and 
lightes conteined in the fame, bauc a perpetuall hai monie 
€ concente in ſiniſhyng their appointed rate. The elementes 
of the woꝛlde, where witz the nature and ſubſtaunce of all Zu thinges 
thinges, doe conſiſte onlie by a harmonie and temperature of berng on the 
ethe parte, haue their abidyng increaſe ¢ pꝛoſperous beyng, onde by a 
other iuſſe their ſubſtaunce, periſheth and nature in all partes harmonic og 
decaieth: a ngdomes and common wealthes doe conũiſte in concoꝛde. 
à harmonie, ſo long as vertue and ali ſmgularitie tempereth 
their fate and gouernemente, and eche member therter obe⸗ 
ieth his function, oftice and tallynge, and as partes cf thes 
ſame bodie, euerie one as nature hath oꝛdained theim occu⸗ 
pipng, their roume and place, the vſe of euerie parte, all to the 
vſe and pꝛeſeruacion of the hole bodie, and as in the bodie ſo 
in the common wealtge, the like concsꝛde of life oughte to be 
in euerp part, tge moſte pꝛincipall parte accozdpng to his di⸗ 
gnitie of affice,as moſte pꝛincipall to gouerne thother inferi- 
02 partes:and it thet as partes moſte principal of theſame bo⸗ 
die with all moderacion and equabilitie tẽperyng their ſtate, 7 
offite and calling. Tuc meaneſt parte actoꝛopng to his lowe fernect coms 
ſtate, applipng bpm ſelfe to obeie and ſerue the moſte pʒꝛin⸗ mon wealth. 
tipall: wherein the perfece and abfolute, frame of common 
wealthe oꝛ kyngdome is creaed. And ſeyng that as the Phi⸗ 
loſophers doe ſaie, of ill maners came good lawes, that is to 
ſaie, the wicked and beaſtlie life of man,thcivuyurius beha⸗ 
niour, ſekyng to frame themſelues from men to beaſtes mos E ul manerg 
ued the wiſe and Godlie, elders to owaine certaine meanes, 2 ee 
to rote diſcipline, twberebp tue wickedlie diſpoſed 2 peal 
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could bee compelled to liue in oꝛder, to obeie Godlie lawes, 
to the vpholdyng of ſocietie. Therefoꝛe, all ſuche as diffolug 
tawes, caſte doune good order, and fate of common wealth, 
out as putride and vnpꝛafitable weedes, to be extirpated and 
plucked vp from Litie and Common wealthe, rom ſocietie, 
who by miſcheuous attemptes (elie, to extinguiſhe forictic, 
anitie, and concoꝛd in lift. incest gouernoꝛs with al other 
magiſtrates ought in their gouernment to imitate the prac 
tiſe of the Phiſician, the nature of man, wekedned and made 
feble with to moche abundaunte of pll humoꝛs, oꝛ ouermoch 
with ill bloode repleniſhed, to purge and euatuate that, and 
all to the pꝛeſeruacion and healthe of the whole bodie: foꝛ ſo 
was the meanyng of the Philoſopher, intreatyng of the poz 
litike, gauernmtent ol kingdome and commonwealth, when 
thei compared a kingdome to the bodie of man: the thefe and 
robber as a euill and vnpꝛoſitable member, and all other as 
without all right, oꝛder, la we, equitie and iuſtite, doe bꝛeake 
ſocietie of life, bothe againſt lawe and nature:poſleſſing the 
goodes of a other man, are to bee cutte oł, as no partes, mat 
ta remaine in any ſocietie. 
¶ The ſeconde Pꝛoheme. 
g He chifeſt caufe that moued gouernours and ma⸗ 
c 0 (eZ gittrates,to cutte of the rate of theues, and violẽte 
85 av robbers, and of all other miſcheuous perſons, was 
A that by them a confuſion would enſue in al fates. 
V hat Citee could ſtande in pꝛoſperous ſtate, pea, 02 what 
houſe pꝛiuatlie inhabited, where lawes and auchoꝛitœ were 
eriled: where violence, will, luſte, and appetite of pettiferous 
men, might without terrour bee pꝛactiſed. If the labour and 
induſtrie of the godlie, ſhould be alwaie a pꝛaie to 5 wicked, 
and eche mannes biolence and iniurious dealyng, his owne 
latue, the heaſte in his ſtate, would bee lette bꝛutiſhe and ins 
inrious. IMho fo ſeketh to taſte doune this focietee, he is not 
mate to be of anp ſociete, mhiche he diſſolueth. M ho fo rob⸗ 
beth) oz ſtealeth, to liue by the gooddes of an other manne ioe 
is. 
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his poſleſſion, is by violence and againſte Pature:foby vio- dne rcwar 
lence and againſt nature, their peſtiferous doinges do frame peg 10; tl ic⸗ 
their conkulion: their exetrable ⁊ deſletable purpoſe, do make: ues and mur⸗ 
theim a outtaſte from all good people, and as namentbers: thererg. 
thereof, cut of from all ſociete, their euill life roteth perpetu⸗ 
al ignomie and ſhame. And thus is the tragicall ende of their 
enterpꝛiſe. 

¶ The contrarie. 

Exein the loſe and difolute fate of gauernmente 
called of the Grekes Democratia, haue conten⸗ Democratis. 
: ted the wilfull heddes of peſtiferous men: where⸗ 

a in cuerp man mult bee a ruler. Their owne will 
is their Lawe: there luſte ſetteth oꝛder, no Magiſtrate, but 
cuerꝑ one to hymſelf a Pagiſtrate. All thynges in common, 
as long as that fate doeth remain emong the wicked, a moſt 
happic fate coumpted, a wiſhed Late to idell perſones, but it 
tontinueth not. Herein the murtherer, the thiefe were meete The thleke. 
to be placed. The greater thiefe, the better manne: the moſte ial 
erecrable murtherer, a moſte mete perfone, foꝛ ſoche fate of 
gouernemente. There is no nacion vnder the Sunne, but 

that one tyme o2 other, this troublous fate hath moleſted 

theim: and manp haue fought to ſette vp ſoche a monſterous 

fate of regiment, a plagued common wealthe, and to be de⸗ 

teſted. Soche was the oder of men, when thet liued without 

lawes. Uhen the whole multitude were ſcattered, no citce, 
Toune, oꝛ houſe builded o2 inhabited, but thꝛough bealtlie 

nianers:, beaſtlie diſperſed, liued wilde and beaſtlie. Wut 

the wiſe, ſage, and politike heddes reduced by wiſedome, into 

a focietic of lite, nature leadyng thereto: Poules and habita⸗ Houſes. 
clons, were then fo2 neceſlitie made, families multiplied, bis Families. 
lages and Launes populouſlie increaſed, And Citees raiſed Tonnes 
emong ſo inũnite people. Nature by Gob inuonted and ſta / Citets. 
dliſhed Lawe, and the ſage and wiſe perſones, pꝛonounted 
and gaue ſentente vpon Lawes. Mhereupon, by the obedi⸗ 
ence al lawes, and pʒeeminente Ae . 

ol & 5 
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Sie Kate of mightie Ryngdomes and Common Wwealthes, 
haue growen to ſoche a rotalneffe and loftie fate , man fas 
mous kingdomes haue been on the face of the pearth: many 

noble Princes from tyme to tyme fuccedyng , whiche with⸗ 

Oranien out a oꝛder of godlie lata, tould not haue tontinued. Nhat 

1 the was the tauſe that the mig tie Pontrchies, continued many 

mightie mo⸗ hundꝛed peres: did the loſſe and diſlolute life of ſubiedes and 

narchits. Punccs, cauſe theſame but good lawes, and obedience to oꝛ⸗ 

ders. Theretoꝛe, where Magiſtrates, bothe in life and office, 

5 of lue in the obedience of Lalues: the multitude inferiour, bp 

2 lade example of tue Magiſtrates ſingularitie, intenſed door place 
before them, their txample of life, as a ſtrong lawe. 

The Epiſtie Theodoſius E mperoz of Nome, wzityng to Uolufianus 

of Tyeodoli⸗ his chick Pꝛetoꝛ, as conternyng his office, in thele wooꝛdeg, 

nus 17 8 e faieth:Digna vox eft maieſtate regnantis legibus alligatum fe 

n principem profiteri. Adeo de autoritate Iuris noſtra pendet 

autoritas et reuera maius imperio eſt ſubmittere legibus prin 

cipatum & oracula prefentis edicti quod nobis licere non pas 

timur alijs indicamus. It is a woꝛthie ſaipng, and meete fo2 

the Maieſtie of a Pꝛinte, to acknowledge hymſelf onder his 

laine. Foꝛ, our auchozitie, power, and ſwoꝛde, doeth depende 

vpon the fore, might, and aucthoꝛitie of Lawes, and it pals 

ſeth all power and aucthozitie, his gouernemente and kyng⸗ 

dome tos be tempered by lawe, as a moſte inuiolable Oꝛacle 

anid decrer, ſo to doe as we pꝛouulgate to other. M hereupon 

it is manifeſte, what force godlie lawes gaue to the Pʒinte, 

what aucthoꝛzitie. Take lawes awaie, all oꝛder of ſtates fai⸗ 

zinces leth, the since by Laine, is a terrour to the malefactour:his 

Bite aieſtit is with all humbleneſſe ſerued, feared, and obeird. 

By lawes, his late maketh hym as a God, emong menne, at 

whoſe handes the pꝛeſeruation of eche one, of houle, citæ and 

countrie ig (ought. Seing bothe lawes and the Pꝛinte, hane 

that honour and ſtrength, that without them, a Chaos a ton⸗ 

fufion would followe, in the bodie of all common wealthes 

aud kyngdomes. Let them by auchopitte and lawe bee con⸗ 


kounded, 
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founded, that pꝛaciſe to ſubuerte auchozitic,to neclece the 
Pzince, and his godlie lawes. 


¶ The erpeficion, 


he theife, oz any other miurious perſone, daeth ſeke 
0 Ito ber aboue all lawes, exempted from all oder, vn: 
* 2 der no obedience, their peſtiferaus dealyng, tore vt⸗ 
ter theſame: Foꝛ, as Demoſthenes the famous Oꝛatoꝛ of A⸗ 


thenes doeth ſaie. It that wicked men ceaſe not their vislẽce g 
if that good men in all quietnes and ſecuritie, can not eniope 


their owne goddes, while lawe and aucthozitie of the magi⸗ 
ſtrate, ſeuerelie and ſharply vſeth his auchozitie and ſwoꝛd. 
Ik dailie the heddes of wicked men, ceale not to ſubuerte la⸗ 
wes, oꝛders, and Decrees godlie appoinded. M hiles that in 
all Citees and tommon wealthes, the Pꝛinces and gouer⸗ 
nours, are by lawes a terroꝛʒ to them. La wes then cealpng, 


the dꝛeadfull ſentẽte of the Judge and Pagiſtrate wanting. 


Toe ſwoꝛde vndꝛawen, all oꝛder confounded, what a con⸗ 
fuſton would followe: pea, what an open paſſage would bee 
lefte open to all wickedneſſe. The terrour of Lawes, the 
ſwoꝛde and auchoꝛitie of the Pageſtrate, deprefleth and put 
teth doune, the blodie togitacions of the wicked, and fo hin 
dereth and cutteth of, many hoꝛrible and blodie enterpꝛiſes. 
Els there would bee neither Pꝛinte, Lawe, no; ſubiece, no 


hedde oz Pagiſtrate: but euerp manne his owune hedde, his. 


owe lawe and Magiſtrate, oppꝛeſſion and violence ſhould 
bee lawe, and reaſon, and wilfull luſte would bee in place of 
reaſon, might, foꝛce, and power, hould ende the caſe. Where⸗ 
foze, ſoche as no lawe, no oꝛder, 102 reaſon, will dꝛiue lo liue 
as members in a common wealthe, to ſerue in their functio. 
Thei are as Homere talleth the:m, burdeins to the pearth, 
fo2 thei are of no ſocietie linked with ature, wo though 
wickedneſſe are diſſeuered, abhoꝛryng concoꝛde of life, ſocie⸗ 
tie and felaluſhip. Mhom ſiniſter and bitter ſtoꝛmes of foꝛ⸗ 
inne, doe dauelꝑ vere and moleſte, who in the delente of their 
cout? 
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tsuntrie are maimed, and thereby their arte and ſcience, ſoꝛ, 
imbecilitie not pꝛactiſed, all art otherwiſe wantyng, extreme 
pouertæ fallpng on them, reaſon muſte moue, and induce all 
hartes, to pita ehicflic their ſtate: who in defence and main⸗ 
teinaunte of our Countrie, Pꝛinte, and to the vpholdyng of 
dur private wealthe at home, are become debilitated, defoꝛ⸗ 
med and maimed, els their miſeries will dꝛiue them to ſoche 
hedleſſe aduenturcs, that it maie bee ſaied, as it was fated to 
Alexander the Greate. Thy wurres, O Pꝛince, maleth mas 
ny theues, and peace wal one daie hang them vp. Mherein 
the Grecians, as Thuſidides notethy had a carefull pꝛom 
dence, fo2 all ſoche as in the defence of their Countrie torre 
maimed, pea, euen fo2 their wiues, and childꝛen of all ſoche, 
as died in warre, to be mainteined of the comms charge and 
thꝛeaſure of Grete. Keade his Oꝛacion in the ſeconde booke, 
made vpon the funerall of the dedde ſoldiours. 


Cd compariſon of vices. 


He dꝛonkarde in his tate is beaſtlie, the pꝛoude 
R 8 and arrogante perſone odious, the riotous and 

by, Cf prodigall perſone to becontempned, the coucis 
Rey Te ¥ tous and nigardlie manne to bee reiected Wut 
who fo by violence, taketh a waie the goodes of 
anether man, 02 by any ſubtill meanes, iniuſtlie poſſeſleth 
theſame, is deteſtable, with all ſeucritte to be puniſhed. The 
adulterer and the harlotte, who by bꝛuttſhe behautour, leude 
affection, not godlines leadyng thereto: who by their bnebak 
behauioꝛ, and wanton life doe pollute, and cõtaminate their 
bodie in whom a pure minde ought to be repoſed. Mho thas 
rotve beaſtly affeccion, are by euill maners tranſfoꝛmed to 
beaſtes: and as moche as in theim lieth, multiplipng a bꝛu⸗ 
tithe locietie · The homicide in his ſtate moꝛt hoꝛrible, accoʒ⸗ 
dyng to his outragious and bloodie life, is to bee toꝛmented, 
in like foot. all other dices, accoꝛdyng to their miſchiues, rea⸗ 
fon, Lawe and Juſtice, mut temper and eee 

* 
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ward, and fentence to them. 
¶ The ſentence. 


Ae O vice was moꝛe greuous, and hoꝛrible emong Thette hoꝛri 
) the Scithtans then thette, fo2 this was their fais teamogthe 
png : Quid ſaluum eſſe poterit filicet furari, What Scitheans. 
can be ſate, it thefte bee lefull oꝛ tolerated. Herein 
the vntuerſalle focieter of life is taſte doune, hereby a tonfu⸗ A ſentence a= 
fion groweth, and a ſubuerſion in all ates immediatlie fol⸗ St thettes 
loweth, equiter, tuſtite, and all fincere dealyng is abaundo⸗ 
ned, violence extirpateth vertue, and aucthoꝛitie is cutte of. 
5 ¶ The digreſſion. 


uE fade in other maie be with moze facilite tes 
va lerated, in that to theim felues , the fact and coms 
2 ö 


uerſacion of life is moſte pernicious, and hurtfull, 

but by foche kinde of menne, whole kyngdomes 
und tommon wealthes would bee ouerthzaowen. And foꝛa 
p2ofperous fate and common wealthe, a common woe and 
calamiter would fall on them, tumultes and vpꝛoꝛes main⸗ Moꝛrible ds 
tained, right and lawe exiled: neither in field quietnes, welth ces. 
oꝛ riches, houſes ſpoiled, families extinguiſhed, in all places 
ſedicion, warre fo2 peace, violence foꝛ right, will and luſt foʒ 
lawe, a hedleſſe oꝛder in all fates. And as conternyng Uſu⸗ 
rers, though their gaines be neuer fo ample, and plentikull, 
to enriche them, whereby thei growe to be loꝛdes, duer manꝑ 
thouſandes of poundes: pet the wealthe gotten by it, is fo ins 
iurious, that thei area greate plague, to all partes of the cõ⸗ 
mon lnealthe:ſo man daungers and miſchiues, xiſeth of the 
Cato the noble and wiſe Senatoꝛ of Nomt, being demaun⸗ 
ded divers queſtions, what was firſte to bee ſought, in a fa- The fentenee 
milie oꝛ houſholde, the aunſweres not likyng the demaun⸗ gam vlu⸗ 
der: this queftion was aſked, O Cato, what ſentẽce giue pou ters. 
of Mfurte, that is a goodlie matter to bee enriched by. Then Mlure iamum 
Cato aunſinered i fe we wooꝛdes. Quid hominem occidere. 9c. 
Hat ſaie vou to he a murderer? eee 1 75 
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Wfurie. A bꝛiet ſentence againke Uſurers, but wittelp pros 
nounced krom the mouth of a vodlie, ſage, noble, and deſcrite 
perſone, whiche ſentence let the Aſurer, ioigne to his Aſurp 
retourned, and repeate at the retourne thereof, this ſentence 
of Cato, J haue murthered. This one fentence will diſcou⸗ 
rage anp Uſurer, knowyng hymſelka murtherer. Though 
moche moꝛe mate be ſpoken againſt it, this halbe ſufticient. 
The Websues calleth Uſurie, by the name of Shecke, that is 
a bityng gaine, ot the whiche many haue been ſo bitten, that 
whole families haue been deuoured, & beggerie haue been 
their gaine. And as Palingenius noteth. 
Debitor aufugiens portat cum fænore ſortem. 

Tye debtour often tymes ſaieth be, runneth awaie, and 
carieth with hym, the debte and gaines of the Uſurie. We 
Grekes calleth UAſurie Tokos, that is pꝛoperlie the trauatle 
of women of their childe:ſoche is their Uſurie, a daungerous 
gettyng. Demoſthenes likeneth their ſtate as thus, as ik ter⸗ 
reſtriall thynges ſhould be aboue the ſtarres: and the heauẽs 
and celeſtialle bodies, gouerned by the bale and lowe terres 
ſcriall matters, tobiche by no meanes, tan conſerue the ers 
cellencie of them, foꝛ, of them ee eee 
and nature conſerued. 

¶ Excluſion of mercie. 


PHerefoze, to whom regimente and gouerne⸗ 

755 mente is committed, on whoſe adminiſtracion, 
the krame ol the cõmon wealth doe ſtaie it ſelf: 

Z «| thet ought with al wiſedome and moderacion, 
to pꝛocede in ſoche cauſes, whoſe office in woz⸗ 
ehineite of ſtate, and dignitee, maketh thé as Goddes on the 
peart), at whoſe mouthes fo2 wiſedome, counſaill, and fo2s 
tunate Late, infinite people doe depende. It is no ſmal thing 
in that their ſwoꝛd t audhoꝛitæ, doeth ſette oꝛ determine all 
thinges, that tendereth a pꝛoſperous fate, whereupon with 
all integriteæ and equite, thet ought to temper the affeccions 
of their mynde: and accozdyng to the hozrible face, and mil 
chiues 
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chines of the wicked, to exaſpera te t agrauate their terrible 

iudgemente, and to extirpate from the pearth, focbe as be of 

no ſocietie in life. The blodie homitide, the thiet, the adul⸗ The heomit w 

terer, loʒ by theſe all vertue is roted ont , all godlie ſotietie The Theue, 
citees real mes, and countries, pꝛoſtrate ¢ plac The A dulte⸗ 

gued fo2 the toleracion of their fates, againtt foc frenddhig 

in iudgemente mufte ceale , and accaꝛdyng to the fate of the 

cauſe, equite to retaine frendihip, money muſte not blinde, 

1102 rewardes to force and temper Judgementes : but accozs 

dyng to the veriter pf the cauſe, to adde a conciufion. Moꝛ⸗ 

thelie the pictures of Peinces, Gouernaurs and agiſtrates Wher the wt: 

in auntient tymes doc ſhewe this, where the antiquitée mas citrates bee 

keth theim toithont bandes, therein it ſheweth their office, picturid with 

und iudgemente to proceade with eguiter, retvardesnot to date handen. 

blind, oꝛ ſuppꝛeſſe the ſinceritee of the tauſe. agiſtrates not 

to bee boumde to giftes, not rewardes to rule their ſentente. 

Aleiatus in his bone called Emblemata, in ſenatũ fanéti prine 


cipis. 
ies manibus truncę ante altaria diuum 


— n 2 3 
igna tis ſummę, ſanctiq;; ſenatus, 
F ae Steen cus 
Cur refident?Quia mente graues decet eſſe quieta te. 


Iuridicos, animo nec variare leui. 
Cur fine ſunt manibus? Capiant ne xenia, nec fe 
. 
rinceps olis auribu 4 
Affectu pata, lf ſenatus agit. 
WA bere vertut and integriteꝛ ſheweth it felt, in the per one 
and catiſe, to vpholde and maintein theſame. Roste out hoz⸗ 
rihla vites from common wealthe, thatthe meze ſurer and 
ſronge foundation of vertue mate be lautet: fo2, that onelie 
cauſe, the ſcepter of kinges, the office of magiſtrates was lett 
to the polteritee al allages. 
C A atefull any tue. 
R. tj. werng 
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CLawfuilandiut. 


i Eyng that lawes bee godlie, and vninerſally thet 
Kates. temper equitee to all fates, and gine actoꝛding to 


tuttice,eucrp man his otoneshe violateth bertue, 
that orfpotetfeth an other manne of his oon, and 
what dꝛiueth wholie ertingu‘theth Zuſtice. And thereupon his beaſtly life 
finagutrate pp merite koꝛteth and daiucth, lawe and agiſlrate, to terri⸗ 
e 4. ble iudgement. Foꝛ, who fo againſt right, without oꝛder, oz 
gauiſtwicked lawe, violateth an other man, ſoche a one, lawes of iuſtice, 
derſonz. muſte puniſhe violentlie, and ertirpate from ſociete, bepng 
à dilloluer of ſocietæ. 
¶ Pꝛoſitable. 
F ſoche wicked perſones be reſtrained, and ſeuerelie 
A puniched, hoꝛrible vices will be rooted out: all artes 
ſciences, and godlie occupacions mainteined, vphol⸗ 
ded and kept. Then there mut ber a ſecurite in all ſtates, to 
W igikrate. rife godlines, a mutuall toncoꝛde. The Magiſtrate with 
Subitet. eguite, the fubiece with faithful and humble obediente, at⸗ 
compliſhyng bis ſtate, office, and callpng. Ahereupon by 
good Magiſtrates, and good ſubiectes, the common wealthe 
Plato. and kyngdom is in happie ſtate ſtabliched. For, in theſe two 
poinstes,as Plato doeth ſaie, there is vertuous rule, and like 
obedience. 
¶ E aſie and poffibte. 


this mate eaſelp be doen; when wickednes is cutte 
a ir, in his firite groweth, wohen the magiftrate dꝛiueth 
222) continually, by ſwoꝛde and aucthoꝛite, all menne to 

The begyn⸗ obedience, bothe of lawes and gouernuurs. Then in al good 

nyng or vice common wealthes, vices are neuer tolerated to take rote:be⸗ 

is to de cut af. cauſe the beginnyng and increaſe of vices, is fone pulled vp, 

bis monſterous kyngdome thereby ouerthꝛowen. 
¶ The concluſion. 


O dopng, happie ſhall the kyng be, happie Nee, 
af and molte fogtuuate people, g be, happie kengdome, 
: The 
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¶ The parte of Rhetoꝛike, called pra-fes 
His Oꝛacion, which is titeled pꝛaiſe, is adeclamactd 
of the Dertuous oꝛ good qualites, pꝛopertes belon⸗ 
gung to any thyng, whiche doeth procede by certaine 
notes ol arte. 

All thynges that mate be ſeen, with the ine of man, tous 
ched, oꝛ with any other (ence appꝛehended:that maie be pꝛai⸗ 
ſed, oz diſpꝛaifed. 

Panne. Citees. 

5 Fiſſhe. Floodes. 
Foule.  Caftles, 
Beaſte. Toures. 

As S Gardeins. 8 
Stones. Stones. 
Trees. Artes. 


Am vertue mate be pꝛaiſed, as wiſedome, rightuouſnes 
fortitude, magnanimite, temperaunce, liberalite, with all 


Theſe are to be celebꝛated with pꝛaiſe. 5 
The perfone, as Julius Cefar, Octauius Auguſtus, 
e, Tullie, Cato, Demoſthenes. 
Thynges, as rightuouſnes, temperaunce. 
Txmes, as the Spzyng tyme of the pere, Sommer, Pars 
nell, Wl inter. 
laces, as Hauens, Oꝛchardes, Gardeins, Toures, 


pee „Illandes. 
Weaſbes wantyng reaſon, as Worle; Shepe, Oren Plä⸗ 


In the pꝛaile ot vertue, this maie be laled. 


toe ertellencies of it, the antiquite: and oꝛiginalle be⸗ 
ginnyng thereok, the pofite that riſeth to any region 
brit as nakyngdome can conſiſte . 
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and to ertoll the ſame, in makyng a compariſon, tofth other 
giftes of nature, 02 with other giftes of foꝛtune, moze inte⸗ 
xiour 02 bafe. ; 

Upon a citer, pꝛaiſe mate be retited, conſideryng the god⸗ 

. the lie ſituation of it, as of Paris, Nenite, L ondon, Werke: cons 
tieconfiteth lideryng the fertilitie of the lande, the wealthe and aboun⸗ 
daunte, the noble and famous goucruours, whiche haue gos 
uerned theſame. The firlt aucthoꝛs and builders of thefame, 
the politike lawes, and godlie ſtatutes therein mainteined: 
The felicitee of the people, their maners, their valcaunt pꝛo⸗ 
wes and hardines. The buildyng and oznatures of theſame, 
with Caſtles, Toures, Bauens, I loodes, Temples:as if a 
manne would celebꝛate with pꝛaiſe. The olde, famous, and 
Che pꝛaiſe ot aunciente Cite of London, ſhewyng the auncient buildpng 
London. pk theſame:the tommyng of W2utus, who was the firſte au; 
ean aho2and erectoꝛ of thefame. As Romulus was of the migh⸗ 
the. z. rare ot tie Cite Rome, what kyngs haue frd tyme to tyme, lincal⸗ 
his raine, lp deſcended, and ſucceded, bearing croune and ſcepter theres 
in: the vallauntnes of the people, what terroꝛ thet haue been 
to all foꝛraine nacions. M hat victoꝛies thet haue in battatle 
obteined, how diuers nacions haue fought their amite and 
Fraunee and league. The falſe Scottes, and Frenche menne truce bꝛea⸗ 
Pronk ners: man and londerie tymes, lolpng their honour in the 
ernoꝛg field, and pet thet, thꝛough the puiſſaunt harte of the kynges 
ot this lande. of this lande, vpholdyd and ſaued, from the mighte and foꝛte 
Camtrdge, f other enemies inuadyng theim . The twao famous Uni⸗ 
Oxfoꝛde. uerlitees of this lande, from the whiche, no ſmall nomber of 
greate learned men and famous, haue in the cõmon wealthe 

ſyꝛong, with all other thynges to it. 

The pꝛaiſe ot a kyng, Pꝛinte, Duke, Erle, Loꝛde, Was 
ron, Squire, oꝛ ot any other man be maie declaimed of obſer 
uing the oder of this parte ol Rhetorike. 

This parte of Rhetorike called pꝛaiſe, is either a particu⸗ 
ler pꝛaiſe of one, as of kyng Henry the fifte, Plato, Tullie, 
Demolthenes, Cyzuas, Darius, alexander the greate. 


D3 
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Da generalle and bniuerfalle pꝛaiſe, as the pꝛaiſe of all 
the Beitaines:oꝛ of all theciteseins of London. 
¶ The nder to makethig Oꝛacion. is thus Declared. 
Firkke , foꝛ the enterpng or the matter, pou ſhall plate a 
exordium, oꝛ beginnyng. 
Tyhe ſeconde place, pou ſhall bꝛyng to bis pꝛaiſe, Genus 
eius, that is to fate; Df what kinde he came of, whiche dooeth 
conſiſte in ſower poinctes. 


Ol what nacion. 
Ot what tountreꝛ. 
Ol what auncetours. 


C Of what parentes. 
After that pou (hall declare, hiseducacton;the cdutation 
ts conteined in thꝛe poindes. 


Inltkitucion. 
Arte. 
Lawes. 

Then put there to that, whiche is the chiel grounde of al 
pꝛaiſe: his actes doen, whiche doe procede out of the giftes, 
and erceilencies of the minde, as the foꝛtitude of the mꝑnde, 
wiſedome, and magnanintite. 

Of the bodie, as a beautifull fate, amiable countenaunce 
finiftneffc, the might and ſtrength ol theſame. 

The ercellenctes of fortune, as his dignitœ, power, au⸗ 
cchoꝛiter, xiches, ſubſtaunte, frendes. 

In the fifte place ofe a compariſon, boherein that tobichs 
pou pꝛaiſe, mate be aduaunted to the vttermoſte. 

Late of all, vſe the Epilogus, oz concluſion. 

¶ The exampleot the Oꝛacion. 
¶ The pꝛaiſe of Epaminundas, 
whom nature hath poloꝛed ſinguler gittes, 
lin whom vertue, t üngularite, in famous ens 
n cerpꝛites aboundeth: whole giozie ¢ renoume, 
7 J vooteth tothe potteritee, immoꝛtall commen⸗ 

D dacton. Fe 


> 
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Who liue in 
all ages. 


Sood fame 
chieflie rou⸗ 
teth after 
death. 
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nes. 

uuius Ce⸗ 
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Octauius 
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a good man 
and a good 
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lite, taſteth not of Obliuion, whiche at the length ouerthꝛo⸗ 
weth all treatures, Citers, and regions. Thei liue onclic in 
all ages, whoſe vertues [p2cadeth ſame and noble enterpꝛi⸗ 
ſes, by vertue rooteth immoꝛtalitæ. MM po fo liueth, as that 
his good fame after death teaſeth not, noz death with the bo⸗ 
die cutteth df their memoꝛie of life: Soche not onelp in life, 
but alſo in death arc moſte foꝛtunate. In death all honoꝛ, di⸗ 
gnitœ, gloꝛie, wealthe, riches, are taken from vs: Thefame 
and gloꝛie of ſingulare life is then, chic lie takpng his holde 
and roote, wiſe men and godlie, in life, knowen famous, af⸗ 
ter death, remain moſte woꝛthic r glostous. TA ho knoweth 
not of Tullie, the famous Oꝛatour of Rome. Doeth Dez 
moſthenes lieth hidden, that noble Oꝛatour of Athenes. Js 
not p fame of Julius Ceſar, Odauius Auguſtus remainpng 
ol Ueſpalianus:of Theodoſius, of Traianus, of Adꝛianus, 
wo by pꝛaiſe minded, be left to the ende of al ages. Soche a 
one was this Cpaminundas , the famous Duke of Thebe, 
whoſe vertues gaue hym honour in life, and famous enter⸗ 
pꝛiſes, immoꝛtaliteę of fame after death. V hat can bee fared 
moꝛe, in the pꝛaiſe and commendacion, ok anp pere of eſtate, 
then was fated in the pꝛaiſe of Epaminundas, foꝛ his bers 
tues were ſo ſingulare, that it was doubted, he beyng ſo god 
amanne, and ſo good a Pagiſtrate, whether he were better 
manne, oꝛ better agiſtrate:whoſe vertues were fo vnited, 
that bertuc alwaies tempered his enterpꝛiſes, his loftte fate 
as foꝛtune oftentymes blindeth, did not make hym vnmind⸗ 
full of his fate. No doubt, but that in all common wealthes, 
famous gouernours hauc been, but in all thoſe, the moſte 
parte haue not been ſoche, that all fo good men, and fo good 
magiſtrates:that it is doubted, whether thei were better me, 
oꝛ better magiſtrates. It is a rare thyng to be a good manne, 


but a moze difficult matter, to bee a good Magiſtrate: and 8 


molte of all, to be bothe a good man, and a good Magiſtrate. 
Honour and pꝛeeminent ſtate, doeth fometyme induce obli⸗ 
uton, Whereupon thei ought the moze vigilantlie to wade: 


a 
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in all cauſes, ano with all moderacion, to temper their pꝛee⸗ 
nunent fate, The Pbiloſophers ponderyng the bꝛickle and Tyr ſatynge 
Rippere fate of ſoꝛtune, did pꝛonunte this fentence: Diffici- of the Phüio⸗ 
lius eft res aduerfas pati, quam fortunam eflantem ferre, it is SPOTS. 
moꝛe eaſie to beare ſharpe and extreme pouertie, then to rule 
and moderate fortune, betauſe that the wiſeſt menne of all 
haue as Chronicles doe ſhewe, felte this obliuton, that their Opinion, 
maners haue been fo chaunged, as that natures molde in thé 
had ben altered oʒ nuelte framed, in the life of Cpaminidas 
moderation and vertuc, ſa gouerned his ſtate, that he was a 
honoꝛ and renolone to his fate, nothing can be moꝛe ample 
in his pꝛaiſe, then that which is lefte Chꝛonicled of him. 

Okhis countrie. 


bDaminundas was boone in Thebe a famous citic in 
Beotia, the which Cadmus the ſõne of Agenoꝛ bull⸗ Cadmus, 
— ded, whiche Amphion did cloſe ¢ enuiron with wal⸗ Amphton. 
les, in the whiche the mightie and valiaunt Hertules was p erculeg. 
bone, t manie noble 4d2inces heide therin ſcepter, the which 
Citie is tituled famous to the poſteritꝑ by the noble gouern⸗ 
ment of Epaminundas. 
¶ Okt his auncetours. 
nundas came not ot anie highe nobilitie o2 
blood, but his parentes were honeſte and berteous 
woas it ſemed were verie well affected to vertue, 
inſtrucyng their ſoenne in all ſingulare and good 
qualities, foz by good and vertuous life and famous enters 
pꝛiſes from a meane ſtate, manie haue bene extolled to beare 
ſcepter, oꝛ to attaine greate honour, foꝛ as there is a begyu⸗ 
nyng of nobilttie, ſo there is an ende, by vertue and famous Mobility roſt 
actes towarde the tommon wealthe, nobilite ſrſt roſe. The by vertue. 
ſtock of Ceſar and Selars was eralted from a meaner fate, Cefar. 
bp vertus onelie to nobilitie. Scipios ſtocke was not alwais 9%! 
noble, but his vertues grafted nabilitie to the pofteritic of 
his line and ofſpʒyng tollowynge. And ies astheir fas 
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mous enterpꝛites crcelled, nobilite in theim alſo increaſed. 
Catilina wicked, was of a noble houſe, but he degenerated 


from the nobilitie of his auncefours , the vertues that grat⸗ 


fed nobilitie in his aunteſtoꝛs, Were firll ertinguiſhed in Ca⸗ 
tiline. Marcus Antonius was a noble Emperouc, a Pꝛince 
indued with all wiſedome and Godlie gouernmẽt, wo was 
of a noble parẽtage, it what a wicked fone ſucceded him, the 
father was not ſo godlie, wiſe, and vertuous, as Commo 
dus was wickedlie diſpoſed and peſtiferous. There was no 
vertue oz excellence, mecte foꝛ ſuche a perſonage, but that 
Marcus attained to. Y ho fo2 wiſedome was called Parcus 
Philoſophus, in his ſonne what vice was the that he pꝛacti⸗ 
fed not, belie chier, dꝛuncknes and harlottes, was his delite, 
his crueltie and bluddie life was ſuche that he murthered all 
the godlie and tuife Senatours, had in pꝛice with Marcus 
his father. Scuerus in like maner, was a noble and famous 
Emperaꝛ, in the Senate moſte graue, politike, and in his 
warres moſte fortunate , but in his ſonne Parcus Antoni⸗ 
nus Caracalla, what wickednes wanted, whole beaſtlie life 
is rather to be put in ſilence, then ſpoken of. In the alemble 
of the Grecians, gathered to conſulte vpon the contencion of 
Achilles armour, Atar gloꝛiouſne aduauncethhpmſelf ofhis 
aunceftric, com manp kinges deſcended, whom Uliſſes his 
aduerſarie aunſwered: makyng a long and eloquente Oꝛa⸗ 
tion, befoꝛe the noble pres of Grece, concernprg Mar his 
auncctours. Theſe arc his wooꝛdes. 

Nain gen:is et proauos et que non fecimus ipſi, 

Vdc ei noſtra voco, ſed enim quia retulit Aiax, 
eſſe louis pronepos. 


As fo2 our parentage, and line of auncetours, kong before 
vs, and noble ages af theirs:as we our ſelues haue net doen 
the like, how can vie call, and title their aces to be ours. Let 
them therekoꝛe, tubiche haue deſcended from noble blod, and 
famous auncetours: bee like affected to all nobilite of their 
auncetours, What can thei glozp in the nobilite of their aun⸗ 


seftours, 
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tetours. Nell, their auntetours haue lafed the foundacion, 
and renoume of nobilite to their ofſpꝛyng. M hat nobiltte 
is founde in them, when thet builde nothyng, to their aunte⸗ 
fours wooꝛke of nobilitææ. Euen as their auncetours, noblie 
endeuoured them ſelues, to purchaſe and obtain, bp famous 
actes their nobilitee) foꝛ, nobilitæ and vertue, deſcendeth al 
wales to the like ) fo thet contrary retire and giue backe, frõ 
all the nobtlie of their aunceſtours, where as thei ought, 
with like nobilite to mutate them. Panp haut been, whiche 
thꝛough their wiſedome, and famous enterpꝛiſes, in the afs 
faires of their pance, woꝛthelie to hondur haue been extol⸗ 

led and aduaunted: who alfe were the firſte auchours and 

kounders of nobiltee, to their name and offpzing. Tel hoſe or⸗ 

ſpꝛing indued with like nebilite of vertues, and noble actes 

haue incrcaſed their aunteſtoꝛs gloꝛitc:the childꝛe oꝛ ofſpꝛing 
linealtp deſcendpng, haupng no part of the aunceſtours glo⸗ 
rie, hobo can thei vaunte them ſelurs of nobilice, whiche thet 
lache, and dooe nothyng polleſle thereof, Cuen from lowe 
birthe and degree. Galerius Armentarius was aduaunted, 
cucn from a Shepherdes ſonne, to fit in the Imperiall (cat of 
Roome. Galerius Paximinus whom all the Caſte obaied, 
his vertues and noble acts huffed hym to brare ſcepter in the 
Empire of Koonce. Pꝛobus a Gardiners ſoonne, to the like 
thꝛone and gloꝛie afceded, fo God diſpoſeth the fate of cuerp 
man, placyng and beſtowing dignitee, where it pleaſeth him 
as he ſetteth vp, fo he pulleth doune, bis pꝛouidence € might 
is bounde to uo Late, ſtocke, oꝛ kindꝛed. 


Ok his educacion. 


Ge Paminüdas beyng bo:ne of ſoche parentes , Was 
S va bought vp in all ercellente learnyng, foꝛ, vnder 
Wee hym Philippe the kyng of the Paccdontans , the 
we foonne of Amintas, was bought vp. This Cpa- 
minundas,the Hiſtoꝛies note hym to be achicl Philoſopher, 
and a capitaine moſte valiaunte. In Puſtke, in plaipng, and 
1. h). lingyng 
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üngyng finelie to his Inſtrumente, notable and famous, no 
kinde of learnyng, arte, oꝛ ſciente, wanted in his bꝛeaſte: o 
greate and aboundante were his vertues, that aboue all go⸗ 
nernours, whiche haue been in Thebe, his name and fame 
is chiellie aduaunced. 
¶ The pꝛaiſc ofhis actes. 
Daminundas beyng moſte valiaunte and na⸗ 
„ble, leauing all pꝛiuate commodite, gloꝛp, and 
riches a ſide: fought the renoume of his toun⸗ 
tre, as all rulers and gouernours ought to do. 
Fos, a kyngdome oꝛ common wealth, can not 
nile to any high nobilite o2 Roialneſſe, where gouernours, 
rulers, and magiſtrates, netleaing the vniuerſall, and whole 
bodp of the common wealthe, doe cogitate and vigilantly ers 
Deuour them ſelues, to ſtabliſh to them and theirs, a pꝛiuate, 
peculiar, and domeſticall pꝛofite, glozie, oꝛ renoume. Couei⸗ 
teouſnes, whiche is in all ambicious Magiſtrates the poiſon, 
plague, deſtrutcion, and ruine of the beſte and floꝛiſhing cõ⸗ 
mon wealthes, of al wickednes and miſchief the roote:a vice, 
whereupon all vice is grounded, from whom all miſchtefe 
lloweth, all erecrable purpoſes iſſueth. That wanted in 
Epaminun as, foꝛ in the ende of his life, his coffers were fo 
thin and pooꝛe, that euen to his Funerall, monep wanted ta 
ſolempniſe theſame. Pꝛiuate gloꝛie noꝛ exceſſe, was hunted. 
after of hym, pet his vertues were of ſoche ercellencie, that 
honour, dignitę, and pꝛeennnent fate, was ockered and gi⸗ 
uen to hym vnwillinglic. This Epammundas was in gos 
uernement fo kamous, and fo vertuoullie and politikelieru⸗ 
led theſame, that he was a gloꝛie, renoume, honour, and fer 
licite to his kingdome, by his ſtate. Befoꝛe the time of Epa⸗ 
minundas, the countre of Beotia was nothpng fo famous. 
in their enterpatfes:neither the citee of Thebe forotall,puif 
ſaunt oꝛ noble, the antiquitee of that tyme ſheweth, that E⸗ 
paminundas wantpng the power of Thebes, their gloꝛie, 
ſtrength, and felicite fell and decaled. The learning of Epa⸗ 
minundas 
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minundas and knowlege, was fo aboundant and profounde 
bothe in Philoſophie, and in all other artes and ſcicntes, that 
it was wounderkull. In chiualrie and in feates of warre, no 
peeve was moze couragious and bolde, oꝛ hardie, neither in 
that, whiche he enterpꝛiſed, anp could be of greater counſaile 
in hedde moꝛe pollitike, of minde moꝛe ſage and wittie: his 
gouerne ment ſo good, that beyng fo good a Magiſtrate, it is 
doubted, whether he be better man, oꝛ better Magiſtrate, E⸗ 
paminundas died in the defence of his countrer. The Athe⸗ 
nians were enemies to the Thebanes, and manp greate bat. 
tailes were affaicd of theim and foughten: and often tymes 
the Athenians felt many bitter ſtoꝛmes, and foztune loured 
of them, he beyng fo valiaunt a tapitain. E pammundas bes 
ung dedde, the Athenians cealed to pꝛaaiſe, anp one parte of 
chiualrie, their pꝛoweſſe and derteritee detaied: thet haupng 
no aliaunte, and foꝛraine enemie to moleſte theim, oꝛ whom 
thet feared. So that a famous, wiſe, pollitike, and valiaunte 
Capitaine , is not onelp a ſtaie, a pillar and ſtrong bulwarke 
to his countre. But alſo foꝛtaine nacions, haupng one, whõ 
fo2 his valiauntnes thei dꝛeade, doe pꝛactiſe and inure them 
ſelues, to all derteritæ, counſaile, wiſedome, and pollicie: 
ſoche a one was Epaminundas, to his enemies and coũtrie. 


¶ The coiapartion. 


he 
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57 Either Hectoꝛ of Troie, noz Achilles of Grece, might 
18 bee compared with Epaminundas, Auma Pompili⸗ 
us was not moze godlie, Adꝛiane the Emperour of 


Roonte, no better learned, noꝛ Galba the Cntperour moꝛc 
valiaunte, Perua no moze temperate, noꝛ Traianus moze 
noble, neither Cocles noꝛ Decius, Scipio noꝛ Marcus Kequ 
lus, did moꝛe valianntly in the defence of their tountrie, ſoche 


à one was this Epaminundas. 
Cye concluſion. 


F many thynges, theſc fewe are recited, but if his 
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Pꝛinte, fo hardie and valiaunte a capitaine, to haue remai⸗ 
ned in no age. 
¶ The parte ot Rhetoꝛcke, called diſpꝛatſe. 


1. Mis parte of Rhetorike, which is called diſpꝛaiſe, is a in⸗ 
uectiue Pꝛacisn, made againſte the life of anp man. 

Tbis part of Rhetorike, is contrarp to that, whiche is bee 
foꝛe ſet, called laus, that is to ſaie, pꝛaiſc: and by contrarp nos 
tes pꝛocedeth, fo2 the Oꝛatour oꝛ declaimer to entreate bpd. 

This parte of Rhetorike, is called of the Grekes Pſogos. 

In pꝛaiſe, we ertoll the perſone: Firk by his countrte, 

Then by bis aunceſtours and parentes. 

In the third plate, by his education and inſtitucion. 

Then in the fowerth place, of his actes in life. 

In the fifte place vſe a compariſon, comparyng the pers 
{crc with other, whiche are moze inferiour. 

Then the concluſion. 

Nobbi in diſpꝛaiſe, contrarilp we doe pꝛocede. 

Firſte, in the diſpꝛaiſe of his conntree. 

Ok his auncetours and parentes. 

His educacion is diſpꝛaiſed. 

Then his aces and decodes of life. 

Alſo in pour compariſon with other, diſpꝛalſe hym. 

Then in the laſte plate, adde the conclufion. 

All thynges that mate be pꝛaiſed, mate be diſpꝛatſed. 


¶ The viſpꝛaiſe of Mero. 


A vertue meritech tommendacion and immoꝛ⸗ 
I tall renoume, foꝛ the nohilitee and extellencie 
E rapoſed in it:ſo ougle vites fo2 the defonniteæ of 
NN a | them, are m mynd to be abhoꝛred and deteſted, 
and with all diligence, counſaile, and wiſedome 
aucided. As peſtiferous poiſon extinguiſheth with his co2s 
ruption and nautineſſe, the good and abſolute nature of all 
thinges: ſo vice fo his pelliferous nature putteth out bertue 
and rooteth out with his force all ſingulariteæ. een 195 

ertue 
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dertue are fo of nature contrary, as fire and water, the bios 
lence of the one erpelleth the other: fo in the manſion of hers 
tue, vice at one tyme harbozeth not, neither vertue with vice 
tan be canſociate oʒ vnited, for, vertue is a ſinguler meane, 
02 ediocrite in any good enterpꝛiſe o2 facte, with otder and 
reafon fin iſged. Mhoſe arte in life, doeth repugne oder and 
reaſon, diſſeuered from all Mediocrite, ſoche do leaue iuſtice, 
equit, wiſevome, temperaunte, fortitude, magnanimiteæ, 
and al other vertues, bothe of utinde and body: onely by bers 
tues life men chewe theim ſelues, as chief creatures of God, 
with reaſon, as a moſte pꝛintipall gifte, beautified and deco» 
rated: In other giftes man is karre inferiour to beaſtes, both 
in ſtrength of bodie, in celeritæ and ſwiftnelle of foote, in la⸗ 
hour, in induſtrie, in ſenſe, notyyng to bee compared to bea⸗ 
lies, with beaſtes as a petulier and pꝛoper thyng, wee haue 
our bodie of the pearth: but our minde, whiche loꝛ his diuini⸗ 
ter, palleth all thynges immoꝛtall, maketh vs as gods emõg 
other creatures. Ths bodie therefoꝛe, as a aliaunt and foꝛain 
enemie, bepng made of a moſte baſe, moſte vile and coꝛrup⸗ 
tible nature, repugneth the mynde. This is the cauſe, that 
wickedneſſe taketh ſoche a hedde, and that the hoꝛrible face 
and enterpꝛile of the wicked bute out, in that, realon eriled 
and remoued from the minde, the ougle perturbacions of the 
minde, haue their regiment, power, and daminid:and where 
loche fate of gouernemente is in any one bodic , in pꝛiuate 
and domeſticalle cauſes, in foꝛraine and publike ackaires, in 
Ryngdome and cõmon wealthe. Clertue fadeth and decaieth, 
and vice onelp beareth the ſwaie. Lawe is oꝛdered by lutte, 
and their oꝛder is will, ſoche was the tyme and gouernment 
ofthis wicked era. 
¶ Of his countree, 

Ero was a Romaine bone 5 though in gouerne⸗ 
Ig ment be was wicked, pet his coütree was famous, 
end noble: foz, the Romaines wer loꝛdes and hed⸗ 
N des ouer all the woꝛlde. The vttermoſte eee 
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the Ethiopes, the Perfians , feared the matettie and ancthes 
rite: of the Romaines. From Romulus, who was the firke 
founder, and builder of that Citee: the Romaines bothe had 
their name of hym, and grew afterward to marueilous pui⸗ 
ſaunt roialnes. There was no nacion vnder the Sunne, but 
it dꝛeaded their Maieſtie, oꝛ felte their inuincible handes: 
there bath been manp mightie kyngdomes, on the fate of the 
pearth, but no kyngdome was able, with like ſucteſſe and fe⸗ 


licitee in their enterpꝛiſe, 02 fo2 like famous gouernoꝛs, and 
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continuance of their ſtate, to compare with them. This was, 
and is, the laſte mightee Monarchie in the woꝛlde. Roomea 
olde aunciente citee, inhabited firſte ofthe Aboꝛigines, which 
tame from Troie. The pꝛouidence of God, fo diſpoſeth the 
tymes and ages of the word, the ſtate of kyngdomes, by the 
fall ot mightier kyngdomes, meaner grewe to power and 
gloꝛie. The Carthagineans, tontended by pꝛowes, and ma⸗ 
gnanimite, to be lowes oucr the Romaines. Carthage was 
f greate, mightie, olde, auncient ¢ famous tit ee, in the whiche 
valiaunte, wiſe, and pollitike gouernouxs, helde thecein re⸗ 
giment, long warres was ſuſteined betwene the Romaines 
and Carthagincans, emong whom infinite people, and mas 
ny noble peeres fell in the dulte. Foꝛtune and happie ſucceſle 
fell to the Romaines: the people of Carthage vãquiſhed, and 
pꝛoſtrate to the grounde. Scipio the noble Conſull, bepng at 
the deſtruccion of it, ſeepng with bisipe, Carthage by fire 
bꝛunte to aſhes, ſaied: Talis exitus aliquando erit Rome: eut 
as of Carthage, like ſhall the deftruccion of Rome bee, as foz 
continuaunce of the Romaine late, of their glozie, power, 
and woꝛthie ſucceſſe, no nation vnder the Sunne, tan come 
pare with theim: ſoche was the Late of Rome, wherein wic⸗ 
ked Nero raigned. 
¶ Okt his annceſtours. 
Araxi Dmittanus Pero , the ſonne of Domitius E nobar⸗ 
bus, Agrippina was his mothers name:this Agrip⸗ 
i pitta, was Empꝛeſſe of Name, wifeto Claudius Ti⸗ 


bering, 
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berius, the daughter of his brother Germanleus. This A⸗ 
grippina, the Chronicle noteth her, to be indutd with al mits rwe. 
chiel and crueltee:oꝛ, Ciberius her houſbande, he uyng by 
his firſte ile childzen, thei were murthered by her, betauſe 
fhe might, thei beyng murthered, with moze faciliter, furs 
ther the Empire, ta her ſoonnes handes, many treaſons con- 
ſpired againſt them oftentimes, Agrippina poiſoned ber bul: 


bande, then ero ſucteded. 
¶ Ok his educacion. , 
Encrathe famous Porte ¢ philofopherswas ſchole- Seneca cher 


maiſter to Pere, Who bꝛougyt hym vp in all nobili⸗ Hero. 
A tie of learnyng, mete foꝛ his fate: though that Nero 

was wickedlie of nature diſpoſed, as his beattlie gouerne⸗ 

ment cheweth/ et wickednes in him, was by the ſeueritie of 
Seneca, and his caſtigacion depꝛeſled:foʒ Traianus Empe⸗ 

rour of Rome, would ſaie, as toncernyng Nero, foꝛ the ſpace 

of fue peres, no Pꝛince was like to hym, fo2 good goucrnes 

ment atter ſiue peres, loſelp and diffolutly he gouerned. 

¶ Ot his actes. 


His Nero, at inhat tyme as his mother was ton⸗ The deame 
teiued of him, ſhe dꝛeamed that ſhe was centeiued 1 oe 
of a Tliper : foꝛ, the poung Uiper alwaies killeth pero in his 
his dame. He was not onely a Uiper to his mo⸗ concepcion. 
ther bohom he killed, but alſo to his kyngdome and common 
wealthe a doſtroier, whithe afterward ſhalbe ſhewed, what 
à tyꝛaunte and bloodie gouernour he was. This Mero made 
in the Citec ot Rome, che rounde ſeates and ſtaffoldes, to be⸗ 
holde (pectacles and ſightes, and alſo the bathes. Be ſubdued 
Pontus a greate tountre, whiche ioineth to the fea Pontus: 
whiche countree containeth theſe realmes, Colchis, Cappa- 
docia, Armenia, and many other countres, and made it as a 
Pꝛouinte, by the lutkraunte of Polemon Regulus, by tobote Palchg 
name it was called Ponte uspolemontacus. He ouer came Cappadoctas 
the Alpes, of the king Cottejus, Lottius the king being The Armema. 
P. 


Nero a viper 


Nero Dniwo; 
thie to be chzo 
nicled. 
Seneca⸗ 


The fhamful 
like of Mero. 


Galba. 
Caius Ju⸗ 
Linge 
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The lite follotwpng of Pere was fo abhominable, that the 
hame of his life, will make ap mana fraied, to leaue any 
memoꝛte of hpi. This Domitius Mero, cauſed his Schole⸗ 
maiſter Seneca to be put to death, Seneca chofing his owone 
Beat), his veines beyng cutte in a hotte bathe died, bicauſe he 
corrected wicked Pero, to traine hym to vertue. He was outs 


ragious wicked, that he had cõlideracion, neither to his oſon 


honeſtie, noꝛ to other, but in continuaunce, he tired hymſelk 
as virgines doe when thei marie, callyng a Senate, the dou⸗ 
rie alligned, and as the maner of that ſolemnite is, manp rez 
ſoꝛtyng and frequentpng, in maidens tire and apparell. He 
went beyng a man, to be maried as a woman: beſide this, at 


other tymes he cladde hymſelt with the (kin of a wilde beaſt, 


and beaſtlie did handle that, wyhiche ature remoueth front 
thé ſiggt. He defiled hymſelk with his owne mother, whom 
he killed immediatlie. He maried twoo wiues, Octauia, and 
Sabina, otherwiſe called Poppea, firſte murtherpny their 
houlbandes. In that tyme Galba vſurped the Empire, and 
Catus Julius: as ſone as Mero heard that Galba tame nere 
tobardes Nome, euen then the Senate of Nome had deters 
mined, that Mero ſhould bee whipped to death with roddes, 
Accom to the old blage of their auncellours, his necke po⸗ 
Red with a foꝛke. This wicked Mero, ſeyng himſelk koꝛlſaken 
of all his fricndrs , at mlonight he departed out of the Cite, 
Ephaon, and Epaphzoditus waitpng on hym, Heophitus 
and Spoꝛus his Eunuche:whiche Spoꝛus before tyme, had 
Nero allaied to frame and faſhion out of kinde. In the ende, 
Nero thꝛuſte himſeif thaough, with the poinc of his woꝛde, 


The death of his wicked man Spoꝛus, thꝛuſtyng foꝛe ward his trembling 


Mero. 


hande: this Wicked Mero before that, haupng none to mur⸗ 
ther hym, he made a erclamacion, in theſe wooꝛdes. Is there 
neither kriende 1192 enemie to kill me, ſhamefullie haue J lis 


ued, and with more ſhame ſhall z die, in the. erry. pere or his 


age he died. The Perſians ſo entire ly lowed hym, that after 
dis death tei ſente Amboſſdours, deliryng licence to crecte 
ts 
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to hym a monumente, all countries and Pꝛouintes, and the 
whole Cite of Rome, did fo moche reiopce of his death, that 
thet all wearpng the Toppintant hattes, whiche bonde men 
doe bie to ware, when thet bee ſette at libertie, and fo thei tri⸗ 
umphed of his death, deliuered from ſo cruell a tyꝛaunte. 
¶ A compariſon. 

S foz wicked gouernement, Pero doeth make Ca- « 
hes ligula like to Comodus , Domitianus, Antoninus Falun, 
272) Caracalla, thet were all fo wicked, that the Senate Donutianag 
of Rome thought it mete, to obliterate their name, from all Antonmug. 
memoꝛie and Chꝛonicle, becauſe of their wickedneſſe. 

¶ The concluſion. 
DOche moze the life and gouernement of witked pe, 
i 0 ro, might be intreated of, but this ſhall be ſuffitient: 
to ſhewe how tpꝛanntcallp and beaſtlp, he gouerned 
vnmete of that thꝛone. 

CB compariſon. 


az Tompariſon, is a certain Oꝛacion, ſhewyng by a 
e the woꝛthines, oz extellẽcie of any thing: 


Nos the naughtines of thefame , compared with any 
2 other thyng 92 thynges, either equalle, oꝛ moze in⸗ 
feriour. 

In acomparifon good thynges, are compared with good 
as cne vertue with an other: as wiſedome ¢ ſtrength, whiche 
of then moſte auaileth in peace and warre. 

Cuil thynges mate bee compared with good, as Juſtite, 
with innieſtice, wiſedome with fooliſhnes. 

Euill thpnges mate be compared, with euill thynges, as 
wicked Pero, tompared ta Domitianus, oꝛ Caligula to Cõ⸗ 
modus, theft to homicide, dꝛunkenes with adulterie. 

Small thynges maie be compared with greate: the king 
with his ſubiec, the Elephant of Camell to the Ilie, a Cros 
todile tothe Scarabe, 

Ju a tompariſon, where argumente is ſupputated an 

P. 9. bothe 
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bothe the ſides, woꝛthelte ta pẽaiſe, o2 diſpꝛaiſe. 

M here atompariſon is made, betwene a thyng ercel- 
lente, and a thyng moe inkeriour:the compariſon ſhall pꝛo⸗ 
cede with like facilitee.. 

All thynges that maie bee celeb2ated with pꝛaiſe, oꝛ that 
meriteth diſpꝛaiſe:al ſoche thynges mate be in a conrpartfon. 

The perſone, as Cato being a wiſe man, maie be compa⸗ 
red with Meſtoꝛ, the ſage pere ot Grete: Pompei with Ce 
far,as Lucane compareth them, and ſo ofall other men. 

Thynges mate bee compared, as golde with ſiluer: one 
mettall with an other. 

Typmes maie bec compared , as the Spꝛyng with Som⸗ 
mer: Harueſte with T inter. 

Places maie be compared, as London with Poꝛzke, Or⸗ 
foꝛde with Cambꝛidge. 

Wealtes without realon, as the Bee with the Ante, the 
Dre with the Shepe. 

Plantes, as the ine, and the Oliue. 

Firſt, make a proemmum oꝛ beginnyng to pour cõpariſon 

Then compare them ot their countre. 

Ok their parentes. 

Of their aunceſtours. 

Of their educacion. 

Oftheir aces. 

Or their death. g 

Thon adde the concluſion. 


CF compariſon betwene De⸗ 
mol henes and Tullie. 


— O ppeake moche in the pꝛaiſe of famous men, 
Oy ZN no argument tan wante, noꝛ plentie of matter 
Ito make okthem, a copious and excellent Dea» 
non. Their ackes in life tbꝛough nobilite, 

will craue wozthelie moze, wen the witte and 
1 975 of the learned tan by Eloquenteexpꝛeſſe. MM ho tan 
woꝛthelie erpꝛelſe and ſctts fo oʒche · the ee 
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Plato, o: Ariſtotle, as matter woꝛtbelie foxceth to commend, 
{when as of them, all learnyng, and ſingularitæ of artes hath a 
flowen. All ages hath by their monuments of learning, par⸗ 
ticipated of their wiſedome. Grete hath foſtered many noble 
wittes, from whomall light of knowlege, hath been deriued 
by whoſe ercellencie Rome in tyme floꝛiſhyng, did ſeeke by 
nobilite of learnyng, to mate the noble Gretians. So moche 
Italie was adoꝛned, and beauttfied with the tunnyng of the 
Grecians. Emong the Romaines mary famous Oꝛatours 
and other noble men bath ſpꝛonge vp, wd foꝛ their woꝛthi⸗ 
Nelle, might haue contended with anp nacion: either foꝛ their 


lato, 
Avitote, 


gloꝛie of learnyng, oꝛ noble regiment. Cmong whom Tul⸗ Cullie, 


lie by learning, aboue the relt, roſe to high fame, that be was 
à renoume to his countree:tolearnpng a light, of all ſinguler 
Cloquence a fountaine. Mhom Demaoſthenes the famous 
D2atour of Athenes, as a woꝛthie mate is compared with. 
whom not onelp the nobilite, and renoume of their Coun: 
tree ſhall detoꝛate, but the (clues their one woꝛthines r nor 
bilite of lame. o age bath had twoo moʒe famous fo2 lear⸗ 
Npng no common wealthe hath taſted, twoo moze profitable 
to their countree, and common wealthe:foꝛ grauite and coũ⸗ 
faile, noz the pofterite of ages, twoo moze woꝛthie telebꝛa⸗ 
Non. Thuſidides ſpeakyng, in the commendacton of famous 
men ſheweth: as conternyng the fame of noble men, whole 
vertue farre ſurmounteth th, and palleth al other. Thenui⸗ 
dus man ſeketh to depꝛaue, the woꝛthineſſe of fame in other, 
his bꝛagging nature with fame of pꝛaiſe, not decoꝛated. The 
ignoꝛaunte and ſimple nature, accozdvng to his knowlege, 
iudgeth all ſingularite, and tempereth by his olune actes the 
pꝛaiſe of other. But the fame of theſe twoo Oꝛatours, nei⸗ 
ther the enuious nature can diminiſhe their pꝛaiſe, noꝛ the 
ignoꝛaunt be of them a arbitratoꝛ oꝛ iudge, fo woꝛthely bath 
all ages railed fame, and commendacton of their vertues. 


COs their countree. 
Pig. In 


EChuhdives, 
The enuious 
marme. 


Tye igno⸗ 
raunte. 
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Grete Demolkhenes, the famous Dzafour of As 
thenes was bome, whole Countrec 02 C itee, lacketh 
no cömendation: either foꝛ the nobilite of the lande, 
62 gloꝛie of the people. Mhat nacion vnder the Sunne, hath 
not heard of that mightie Monarchie of Grece:ol their migh⸗ 
tie citees, and pollitike gouernaunte. N hat famous Poetes 
hoſu many noble Philoſophers and Oꝛatours, hath Grete 
bꝛede. M hat ſcience and arte, hath not flowne from Grete, 
fo that fo2 the woꝛthineſſe of it, it mate bee called the mother 
ok all learnyng. Koome alfo,in whom Tullie was bꝛought 
bp, maie contende in all nobilite, whole power and putfant 
glozie, by nobrlite of actes, roſe to that mightie hed. In both 
ſoche extellentie is founde, as that no nation might better 
contende , of their ſingulariteꝛ and hondur of countree, then 
Grece and Rome: pet fir from the Grckes, the light of Phi⸗ 
loſophie, and the aboundant knowledge of all artes, ſpꝛange 
to the Romaines, from the Grecians. The Godlie Latwes, 
Where with the Romaine Empire was decoꝛated and gouer⸗ 

ned, was brought from the Gretians. It the citee mate bee a 
honour and gloꝛie, to theſe twoo Oꝛatours, oꝛ their Eitees a 
finquler ckommendacion, there wanteth in bothe, neither ha⸗ 
Nour, oꝛ nobilitæ. 

‘CH fthetr aunceſtsurs, and parentes. 

d 00 Othe Demoſthenes and Tullie were bogne, of bes 
3 x rte meane parentes and aunceſtours: pet thei tho⸗ 
3 2 . rowetheir learnyng and vertues, became famous, 

* altendpng to all nobilite. Of their vertues and 
learnyng, not of their aunceſtours, nobilitee roſe to them. 

5 ¶ Okthe educacion. 
ei BC ſinguler vertues of theim bothe, appered euen 
e in their tender pouth:wherupon thei being bꝛought 
vp, in all godlie learnyng and noble Scientes, thet 
became moſte noble Oꝛatours, ànd dy their copidus Clos 
quence counſaile, and wiſed om, aſpireb to nobilite € hono2. 

T Ofthe tipoiyf, 
Bothe 
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Othe were taught ofthe mouthe of the be learned, 

Demoſthenes of Jens, a man moſte Eloguent:Ct⸗ 

cero of Philo and Milo, famous in wiſedome and 

Eloquence. 
¶ Ok their exerciſe. 

Toeero did ererciſe hymſelf verie mothe, to declaſme, 

I bothe in Scene and Latine, with Parcus Piſo, and 

with Quintus Pompeius. Demoſthenes wanted 

not induſtrie an) labour, to attain to that ſingularitœ, whi⸗ 
the he had, bothe in Eloguence, and pꝛonounciation. 

¶ Okt the giftes of their minde: 

ag d bothe, integritee, humanitee, magnanimitee, 

N 2 and all vertue flowed: at what time as Demoſthe⸗ 

Af nes was commaunded of the Athenians , ta frame 


* 2 a accuſacion, againſte a certaine man, Demoſthe⸗ 
nes retuſed the ade. But iwyen the people, and the whole 
multitude, were wꝛothe with hym, and made a exclamacion 
againf hym, as their maner was. Then Demoſthenes roſe, 
and fated: O pe men of Athenes, againſte my will, vou haue 
me a counſailer, oz pleater of cauſes befoꝛe vou: but as foꝛ a 
Arcuſer, ¢calunmiato2, no, not although pe would. Of this 
forte Tullie was affected, ercepte it were oncly in the fauc- 
gard of his conutree:as againſt Catiline, bothe were of god⸗ 
lie, and of vpꝛight conuerſacion, altogether in Pediocrite, 
and a newe leadyng their like. 
¶ Ot their actes. 


. Emoſthenes and Tullie bothe, gaue them ſelues 
ny to trauail, in the cauſes and affaires of their cons: 

mon woalthe, to the pꝛeſeruacion ołit. Haw bez 
hemently did Demoſthenes pleate, and ingeni⸗ 
dudlie handle the cauſe of all his countræ, againſt Philip, foz 
the defence of their libertee: whereupon he gatte fame, and 
greate gloꝛy. hereby not onelp, he was coumpted a great 
life counſailour: but one af a valiaunte ſtomacke, at whofe 
wiſedome, 


I 
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wiſedome, all Grete lode in admiration. The kyng of pers 
fia,laboured to enter favour with him. Philip the king of the 
Macedonians, would fate often tymes, he had to doe againſt 
A famous man, notyng Demoſthenes. Tullie alſo by his C⸗ 
loquente and wiſedome, faued Roome and all partes of that 
dominion, froin greate daungers. 


¶ Ok their aucthoꝛitec. 


Heir aucthoꝛitce and dignitee was cqualle, in the 
a tommon wealthe: Foz, at their twoo mouthes, 
NE 


ve] PY some and Athenes was vpholed. Demoſthenes 


was chief in fauour with Caretes, Diophetes, Le 
oſtines, Cicero with Pompei: Julius Ceſar, aſcending to the 

chick (cate and dignitee of the Conſulſhip. 

C Of alike failthat happened to 
thein,befoze their death. 

8 Ke Du can not finde ſoche two Oꝛatoꝛs, who boꝛne 
ol meane € pore parentes, that attained fo greate 
E bonour, tobe alfo did obicete themlelues to tyꝛan⸗ 
Ates alike, thei had loſſe of their childzen a like, 
bothe were out of their countree baniſhed men, their returne 


was with honour, bothe alſo flipng, happened into the hau⸗ 
des of their enemies. 


¶ Of their death. 
ee 
1 


Othe altke, Demolthenes and Tul wer put to 
death, Oemoſthenes died, Antipater gouernpng 


y the handes of Archias. Cicero died by the comz 
2 maundement of Barcus Antonius: by Bercmus 
his hedde was cutte of, and ſette in Martus Antonius halle. 
His handes alſo were tutte of, with the whiche he mote the 
vehement Oꝛacions againſt Marcus Antonius. 
¶ The conciufion. 

O ſpeake as moche as mate bee ſaied, in the pꝛaiſe ol 
A theim: their pꝛaiſe would riſe to a mightie volume, 

but this is ſutticionte. 


Ethcepeia 


T he foundacion  Folxlix, 
@Ethopeda. 


Ethopœia is acertaine Oꝛation made by boice, and la⸗ 
mentable imitacion, vpon the fate of arty one. 


Eidolopœia. 

This imitation is in i 
ty. foztes, either it is. Proſopopœia. 
Ethopœia. 


That parte, whiche is called Ethopœia is that, whiche 
hath the perſone knowne: but onely it docth faigne the was 
ners of theſame, and imitate in a Oꝛacion theſame. 

Ethopœia is called of Pꝛiſtianus, acertaine talkyng to 
of any one, oz a imitatiũ of talke referred to the maners, apt⸗ 
ly of any certaine knowen perſone. 

NQuintihanus ſaieth, that Echopoeia is a imitacion of o⸗ 
ther meane maners: whom the Grekes dooe calle, not onelie 
Ethopœa, but mimeſis, ¢ this is in the maners, and the fact. 

This parte is as it were, a lively expꝛeſſion of the maner 
and affeccion of anp thyng, whereupon it hath his name. 

The Ethopœia is in thace fortes. 

The firſte, a imitation paſſiue, whiche erpꝛeſleth the al⸗ 
fection, to whom it parteineth: whiche altogether expꝛeſſeth 
the mocion of the mynde, as what patheticall and dolefull o⸗ 
ration, Hecuba the quene made, the citee of Troie deſtroied, 
her houſbande, her childꝛen ſlaine. 

The ſecond is called a moꝛall imitatid, the whiche doeth 
fet foꝛthe onelp, the maners of any one. 

The thirde is a mirt, the whiche ſerteth forthe, bothe the 
maners and the affection, as how, and after what forte, As 
chilles ſpake vpon Patroclus, he beyng dedde, when foꝛ his 
fake , he determined to fight : the determination of hym ſhe⸗ 
weth the maner. The frende laine, the affection. 

In the makpng of Ethopcœia, lette it be plaine, and with⸗ 
out amp large circumſtaunce. 8 

. j. An 
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In the makyng of it, xe (hall diuide it thus, to make the 
Dyacton moꝛe plaine, into three tymes. 
Apꝛeſente tyme. 
A tyme paſte. 
A tymte to conte. 

Eidolopœia is that part of this Oꝛacion, whiche maketh 
à perſone knowne though dedde, and not able to ſpeake. 

Eidolopoeia is called of Pꝛiſcianus, a invitacion of talke 

Eidolopceia of any one, vpon a dedde manne, it is then called Eidolopœia, 
when a dedde man talketh, oz communicacion made vpon a 
dedde manne. 

Edolopœia, when a dedde manne talketh, is fet forthe of 
Euripides, vpon the perſone of Polidozus dedde, whoſe ſpi⸗ 
rite entereth at the Pꝛologue ofthe tragedie. 

Mectoꝛ ſlain, ſpeaketh to E neas in Eidolopceia. O Eneas 
thou goddes ſonne, file and ſaue thy ſelf, from this ruine and 
lire: the enemies hath taken the walles, and loſtie Troie is 
pꝛoſtrate to the grounde. J would haue thought, J had dien 
valiantlic inough to my countree, and my father Pꝛiamus, 
ik with this my right bande, Troie had bee defended. 

Polidoꝛus beyng dedde, in Eidolopœia talketh to Encas 
whiche Uirgil ſheweth in his thirde booke of Eneados. 

Julia the wife of Pompei beyng dedde, ſpake to Pompe; 
pꝛeparyng his arme againſt Ceſar, Eidolopœia. Reade Lu⸗ 
cane, in the beginnpng of his thirde booke. 

Tullie vſeth Eidolopœia, when he maketh talke vpon 
Piero beyng dedde. 

Ik tat kyng Hiero were reduced fro his death, who was 
à aduauncer of the Romaine Empire, with what counte⸗ 
naunce, either Siracuſa oꝛ Rome, might be ſhewed to hym, 
whom he mate beholde with his ipes. His countree brought 
to ruin, ſpoiled, if that kyng Hiero ſhould but enter Rome, 
cuen in the firſte entryng, he chould beholde the ſpoile of his 
tonntree. 

Tullie allo vſeth the like Eidolopœia, ag thus, vpon Lu⸗ 

aus 
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cius Bzutus dedde. 

Il it ſo wer, that Lutius Bꝛutus, that noble and famous 
manne were on liue, and befoze pour pꝛeſence:would he not 
vſe this oꝛation:3 Bꝛutus, ſomtyme did baniſhe and caſt out 
koꝛ trueltee, the fate and office of kinges, by the hoꝛrible fac 
of Tarquinius, againſte Lucretia, and all that name bani⸗ 
thed , but pou haue brought in tyꝛauntes. J Bꝛutus did res 
dute the Romain Empire, to a fredome and liberte:but pou 
folif}ly can not vphold and maintem, theſame giuen to vou. 
J Bꝛutus, with the daunger of my life, haue ſaued my cours 
tree of Roome, but pou without all daunger, loſe it. 

¶ Proſopopcia. 
S töterning Profopoporia,tt is as Pꝛiſtianus faith, 
Lo’ when to any one againſte nature, ſpeache is fetqned 
to bee giuen. ; 

Tullie vſeth fo alike example this, when he makcth 
Roonte to talke againſte Cateline. 

¶ Profopopaia of Roome. 

0 miſchiet hath been perpetrated, this many peres, 
: Ne but by thee Catiline, no peſtiferous aue enterpziten, 

Awithout thee: thou à lone, foꝛ thy hoꝛrible murther 
perpetrated vpon che titee of Aome, foꝛ the ſpoile and robbe⸗ 
ries of their gooddes art vnpuniſhed. Thou onelie haſte been 
of that fozce and power, to caſte doune all lawes and aucthoꝛi⸗ 
tee. Although theſe thinges were not to be boꝛne, pet J haue 
boꝛne them: but now thy hoꝛrible faces are come to ſoche an 
iſſue, that 3 feare thy miſchiues. Nu herfoꝛe leaue of Cateline 
and deminiſhe this feare from me, that J mate be in ſecurito 

Lutant the Poete, intreating of mightie and fearte war⸗ 
res, againſte Pompet and Ceſar, maketh Noome to dle this 
Profopopocia againſte Ceſar. 

Quo tenditis vltra quo fertis mea ſigna viri, 

Si iure venitis ſi aues hucuſq́; licet. 

Proſopopœia ts pꝛopcriie, when all thinges are falgned 
bothe the maners, the perſone, as of Rome in this plate. 

N. b. What 
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C what lamentable Oꝛacion N ecuba Quene of 
Troie might make, Troie being deſtroied. 


Hat kyngdome can al wales allure his ſtate, oz 
77 A gloꝛy⸗ Nhat ſtrength can al waies laſt: N hat 
eee vover maie alwaies ſtande: The mightie O⸗ 
* 15 kes are ſomtyme taſte ftom rote, the Ccadars 
— high by tempeſtes falle, fo bitter ſtoꝛmes dooe 
force their ſtrength. Soft waters pearſeth Rockes, and ruſte 
the malie Iron doeth bꝛyng to naught. So nothyng can by 
ſtrẽgth fo ſtande, but ſtrength maie ones detaie:pea, mightie 
kingdoms in time detaie haue felt. ingdomes weake haue 
roſe to might, and mightie kyngdomes fallen, no counfale 
tan pꝛeuaile, no power, no ſtrength, oꝛ might in lande. God 
diſpoſeth Pꝛinces ſeates, their kyngdome there with ſtan⸗ 
des. J knee beloꝛze the bꝛickell fate, how kyngdomes ruine 
caught my ipe the chaunge of foꝛtune ſawe, as ꝛiamus did 
aduaunce his thꝛone, bp fauour Foꝛtune gat, on other Foꝛ⸗ 
tune then did kroune, whole kingdom did oecaie. Mell, now 
4 knowe the baickle ſtate, that foꝛtune hath no ſtaie, all raſhe 
her giftes, Fo2tune blind doeth kepe no fate, her ſtone doth 
roule, as floodes now flowe, ſloodes alſo ebbe. So glozp doth 
rematne, ſometyme my ſtate on high, was ſette in Pꝛintelie 
thwne, my poate and tratne ful rotall was, a kyng my father 
alſo was, my houſband ſcepter held. Troie and Phꝛigia fers 

ucd his becke, many kynges his power did dꝛeade, his wille 
their power did ſerue. The kame of Troie and Bꝛute, his 
gloꝛie and renoume, what landes knoweth not: But now 

his falte, all toungues tan ſpeake, ſo greate as glozie was, 

though kyngdomes ftronge was ſette, loftie Troie in duſte 
pꝛoſtrate doeth le, in blod their gloꝛie, pcople, kyng are fal⸗ 

len, no Auene moꝛe dolefullcaufe hathfelte. The ſoꝛowes 

depe doe paſſe my ioyes, as Phebus light with ſtoꝛmes cate 
doune. Heaoꝛs death did luounde my hart, by Hertors might 
Troie ſtiffe did Lande, my comfoꝛte edo was, Pꝛiamus 
tape, of Toie all th life, the ſtrength, and pawer, bene 
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did wound me foꝛ to die, but alas my dolctull and cruell fate 
to greater woe reſerueth my life , loftie Troie before me 
kelle, ſwoꝛde, and fire bath ſeate and thꝛone Donne caſte. The 
dedde on heapes doeth lye, the tender babes as Lions pꝛaies 
are taught in bloode, befoꝛe my fight, Pꝛiamus deare murs 
dered was, my childzen alſo ſlain, who roiall were, and pins 
tes mates. PoNuecne moze lope hath taſted, pet woe my fos 
ves bath quite defaced. Mp Late alivate in bondage thzall,to 
ferue my enemtes wille, as enemie wille, liue oꝛ dye. Mo 
truell fozce will ridde my life, onelp in graue the pearth thal 
tloſe my woes, the woꝛnes ſhall gnawe my dolefull hart in 
graue. p hedde ſhall ponder nought, when death bath fence 
doune caſte, in life J ſought no iope, as death traue, no 
glozie was fo wiſhed as death J (eeke , with death no fence. 
In pꝛiſon depe who dolctull lieth, whom Fetters (ore dooeth 
greue. Their dolefull ate moſte wiſheth death, in dongion 
deepe of care my harte moſte penſiue is, vnhappie atc that 
wiſheth death, with ioye long life, eche wight doeth craue, in 
lite who wanteth ſmart; M ho doeth not fæle, oz beare ſom⸗ 
time, a bitter ſtoꝛme, to doletul tune, mirth full oft chaunged 
is, themeaner fate, moze quiet reſt, on high, who climes moze 
deper tare, moze doletull harte doeth prefle, moſte tempeſtes 
hie trees, hilles, t moutaines beare, valleis lowe rougy ſtoꝛ⸗ 


Pꝛiamus. 


mes doeth palle,the bendyng trees doeth giue plate to might 


by foꝛte ot might, Okes mightie fall, and Ceders high ar rẽt 
from the roote. The ſtate full meane in hauen hath Ancre 
catte;in ſurgyng ſeas, full ofte in vaine to ſaue the maſte, the 
hippe Ancre taſteth. 


¶ The deſcripcion. 


g his trerciſe profitable to Rhetorike, is àn Oꝛã⸗ 
es that collecteth and reperſenteth to the pe, that 
we which he theweth, fo Puſcianus defineth it: fome 
1 A are etthat opinion, that deſcripcion is not to bes 
placed emãg theſe exertiſes, pꝛalitabls to Rhetorike. Betauſe 


g. ij. that 
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that bothe in euerp Oꝛacion, made vpon a Fable, all thyn⸗ 
ges therein tonteined, are liuelp deſcribed. And alſo in encrp 
Parracion, the canie,the plate, the perſone, the time, the fad, 
the maner how, ar therin liuely deſcribed. But moſt famous 
and Cloquente men, doe plate deſcripcion, in the nomber of 
thefe exerciſes. Deſcripcid ſerueth to theſe things, the perfon, 
as the Poete Lucane deſtribeth Pompei æ Ceſar: the perſon 
is deſcribed, thynges oꝛ actes, tymes, places, bꝛute beaſtes. 

Nec coiere pares, alter vergentibus annis 

In ſenium longo que toge, tranquilior vſu. 

Dedidicit. &c. 

Homer deſcribeth the perfone of Therũtes, in the ſetond 
booke of his Ilias. 

omer ſetteth out Helena, deſcribing the perſone of Bes 
nalaus and Tiliffes, in the fowerth booke of Ilias. 

Thynges art deſcribed, as the warres attempted by fea 
and lande, of Xerxes. 

Lucan deſcribeth the war of the Palliliãs againſt Ceſar 

Thulidides ſetteth foꝛthe in a deſcripcion, the warres on 
the fea, betwene the Coꝛcurians, and the Coꝛinthians. 

Tpmes are deſcribed, as the Spꝛyng tyme, Sommer, 
Tl inter, Harueſte, Daic, Pight. 

Plates are deſcribed, as Citees, Pountames, Kegtons, 
Floodes, Bauens, Gardeines, Temples: whiche thynges 
are ſette out by their tommodttees, fo2 Thuſidides often ty⸗ 
mes (etteth forthe Hauens and Citees. 

Lutane alſo deſtribeth at large, the plates; by the whiche 
the armie of Ccfar and Pompei palled. The deleripcion of az 
ny man, in all partes is to ber deſtribed, in mynde and bodie, 
what he was. 

The acttes are to bee delcribed , farre paſſed, by the pres 
ſente fate thereof, and alſo by the tyme to tome. 

As ik the warre of Troieſhould be {et foꝛthe in a deferips 
tion, it mutt bee deſcribed, what happened befoze the Greci⸗ 
ans arriued at Trote, and how, and after what forte it was 

: guerthzowne 
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auerthꝛolune, iohat thing chaunced, Trole being deſtroid. 

So like wiſe of Carthage, deſtroied by the Romaines. 
Df iierulalem, deſtroied by Titus Ueſpaſianus, what ad⸗ 
monition thei had befoze: ot iuhat monſterous thynges hap⸗ 
pened alfo in that ceafon: Of a Comete oꝛ blaſeng Starre, 
and after that what followed. 

Lutane alfo fetteth forthe the warres of Pompe and Ces 
far, what ſtraunge and marueilous thynges fell of it. 


¶ A deſcripcion vpon Xerxes. 


hen Darius was dedde, xerres his ſoonne did 

A {accede hym, who alſo toke vpon him to funthe 
be warres, begd by his father Darius, agaunſt 
% Orece. Foz the whiche warres, pꝛepcracion 

was made, for the {pace of flue peres, aſter that . 

ered Grete, with ſeuen hundꝛed thouſande Perſi⸗ bP adiies 
ans, and thꝛæ hundzed thoufande of foꝛrain power aided him 
that not without caufe , Chꝛonicles of aunciente tyme dooe 
chewe, mightie flodes to be dꝛied vp of his armie. The nigh 
tie dominions of Grece, was not hable to receiue his houge, 
and mightie power, bothe by fea and lande:he was no ſmall Terres a 
Pꝛinte, whom fo manp nations, fo mightie people followed warde. 
hym, his Maute of Shippes was in nomber tenne hundꝛed 
thoufande , €erres had a mightie power, but xerres was a 

cs warde, in harte a childe, all in feare the ſtroke of battatle 

moued. In fo mightie an armie it was marueile, the chiefe 

Paice and Capitaine to be a cowarde, there wanted neither 

men, noꝛ treaſure, if pe haue refpece to the kyng hymſelf, foꝛ 
cowardlineſſe pe will diſpꝛaiſe the kyng, but his thꝛeaſures 

beeyng fo infinite, pe will maruaile at the plentie thereof, 

whoſe armie and infinite hoſte, though mightie floodes and 
ſtreames, Were not able to ſuffice foꝛ dꝛinke, pet his richeſle 
ſemed not ſpente noꝛ taſted of. Eerres hymſelf would be laſte Faure 
in battaile to light, and the firſte to retire, and runnc awaie. aa firtt to 
In daungers he was fearkull, and when daunger was paſte, cunnt aware, 

he 
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he was foute, mightie, gloꝛlous, and tucnderfull crakyng⸗ 
beloꝛe this haſlarde of battaile attempted. He thought hym 
ſelt a God auer nature, all landes and Seas to giue plate to 
hym, and puffed with pride, he forgatte hymſelk: his power 
was terrible, his harte fainte, whereupon bis enterpng into 
Grete was not fo dꝛeaded, as his flight frõ thence was ſham 
full, mocked and ſcoꝛned at, fo2 all his power he was dꝛiuen 
backe from the lande, by Leonides king ol the Lacedemoni⸗ 
ans, he hauing but a ſmall nomber of men, befoꝛe his ſecond 
battauc fought on the Sea: he ĩente fower thonſande armed 
men, to ſpoile the riche and ſumptedus temple of Apollo, at 
Delphos, from the whiche plate, not one man eſtaped. After 
that £erres entered Theſpia, Platea, and Athenes, inthe 
whiche not one man remained, thoſe he burned, wooꝛkpng 
his anger vpon the houſes: foꝛ theſe citces were admoniſhed 
to pꝛoue the maiſterie in wodden walles, whiche was ment 
to bee Shippes, the power of Grete, bꝛought into one place 
Tyemiſtocles, fanoꝛyng their part, although Rerres thought 
other wiſe of Themiſtocles, then Themiltocles perſwaded 
Xerxes to allate the Gretians.Artemiſia the Quene of Halts 
carnafis aided Eerres in his battaile: Artemiſia fought man 
fullie , xerxes cowardlp ſhꝛonke, fo that vnnaturallp there 
was in the one a manlie ſtomacke, in the other a cowardlie 
harte. The men of Jonia, that fought onder Xerxes banner, 
by the treaſon of Themiſtocles, ſhꝛàke from Xerxes, he was 
not ſo greate a terrour oꝛ dꝛeade, by his maine hoſte, as now 
{mally regarded ¢ leaſt feared. Nl hat is power, men, oꝛ mo⸗ 
nep, when God chaungeth and pulleth doune, bothe the ſut⸗ 
telle, and kyngdome of a Pꝛince. He was in all his gloꝛie, a 
vnmanlie, and a cowardly prince, pet foꝛ a time happie Kate 
fell on his fide, noh his might and power is not feared. He 
flicth awaie in a Fiſher boate, whom all the woꝛlde dꝛeaded 
and obaied, whom all Grece was not able to receiue, a ſmall 
boate lodgeth and harboureth. Bis owne people contemned 
hym at home, his gloꝛie fell, and life inglosfoufly ended, wh 
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whom God ſetteth vp, neither tre alan noꝛ mal ice, polver no: 
monep can pull doune. M oꝛthelie it is to be pondered of ali 
Pꝛinces, the ſaiyng of Ueſpaſianus Emperour of Reme, at 
A certain time a treaſon ſuʒought and tonſpired againſt him, 
the tonſpiratours taken, Ueſpaſianus ſatte doune betwene 
theint, contmaunded allwoꝛde to be giuen to either ot theim, 
and fated to them: Nonne videtis fato poteſtatem dari. Dooe 
pou not ſee⸗Polver, aucho ite, andregimente, by the oꝛdi⸗ 
naunce of God, is lefte and ginen to pꝛinces: A ſinguler ſen⸗ 
tence, tocomtoꝛte all good Pꝛinces in their gouernemente, 
not to feare the poiſoned hartes of men, oꝛ the traiterous har⸗ 
tes ot peftiferous men. Mo man can pull doune, where God 
eralteth neither power can fet vp and extoll, where God oils 
plafeth oꝛ putteth doune: Soche is the fate of Pꝛinces, and 
their kyngdomes. 


¶ Theſis. 


He ſcs, is a certain queſlion in confultacion had, to be 
15 declaimed vpon vncertaine, notyng no certaine pers 
REAL fone o2 thyng. 

As foꝛ example. 

Whether arr riches chiefite to be fought fo2, in this life, 
ag of all good thynges, the chief good. 
91 80 is vertue the moſte excellente good thynge in 


Whether door the giktes of the mynde, paſſe andercelle 
the giftes and bertues of Foꝛtune, and the bodie. 

Whether doeth pollitie moze auaile in war, then ſtrẽgth 
of menne. 

V ho ſo will reaſan of any qucſtion of theſe, he hath neve 
with reaſon, and wittie confultacion to diſtourſe, and to dee 
tlaimc vpon theſame. 

The Greke Oꝛatours doe call this ererciſe Thefis, that 
is to ſale, a pꝛapoſicion in queſtion, a queſtion vncertain, te 
cluded with no certainter, ta anp pertituler sie ake 

1. 


Tyeſaiyng, 
of U tſpaſi⸗ 
anus. 
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The Katine men doeth call it a gueſtion infinite, oꝛ vni⸗ 
ut lall: Tullie in his bockt vt places called Lspickes, doeth 
tall Theſis, Propoſitui, that is to fate, a queſtion, in deter⸗ 
mination. Pꝛiſcianus calleth it poſitionem, a propaficion in 
queſtion on ether parte to be diſputed vpon. 

As foꝛerample. 

T hether is it beſt to marie a wife; 

M herher is frendſhip aboue all thynges to be regarded. 

Is warre to be moued vpon a iuſte tauſe: 

Is the Gteke tongue mete, and neceſſarie to be learned⸗ 

Thers is an other kinde of queſtion called hypotheſis, hy 
potheſis is called queſtio fiuuta, that is to ſaie, à queſtion cers 
taine notyng a certaine perſone, oz thqyng, a certaine place, 
tyme, and fo kozthe. 

As foꝛ example. 

Is it mete foꝛ Ceſar to moue warre againſt Pompei⸗ 

Is not there a certain perſone⸗ 

Is the Greke tongue to be learned of a Diuine? 

Is the Greke tongue mete foꝛ a hiſicion: 

Ju this kinde of ererciſes, famous men of auncient time 
did exerciſc vouth, to attain bothe wiſedome and Cloquence 
tcherby to make a diſcourſe bys any matter, by art otlerning 

Ariſtotle t ye famous D hiloſopher, did traine vp pouthe, 
fo be peritte in the arte of eloquenee, that thei might with all 
copisifars and ingenious mention handle anp tauſe. 

Nothing doeth ſa moche harpe and acuate the witte and 
tap icit v ot any one, às this kinde of exerciſe. 

At is a godly vertue in any one man, ata ſodain, to vtter 
wittely and ingemouſhe, the ſecrete and hid wiſedome of his 
mynde:it is a greate maime to a pꝛofounde learned man, to 
want abilitœ, to bttcr his exquiſite and pꝛołounde knowe⸗ 
ledge of his mynde. 5 
¶ Theſis. 

Mis queſtion Theſis, which is a queſtion, noting no ter⸗ 
taine perſonc oꝛ thyng: is moche like to that Oꝛacion, 
5 Wt 
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intreated of before, called a Common place. 
¶ A Commou place. 
yal Uta Common plate, is a tertaine exaggeratſon of 
matter, induced againſt any perſone, conuicted of as 
ny crime, oz woꝛthie defence. 
¶ Tneſis. 

Theſis is à reaſonyng by quettion, vpon a matter vucer / 
taine. 

Theſis, that is to fate, a queſtiõ generall is in tino ſoztes. 


Ciuill. 
A queſtion 


Contemplatiue. 

) Uichions Ciuill are thoſe, that dode pertaine to the 
| 2 I; ſtate of a tommon wealth: and are dauꝑ ꝑꝛaqiſed in 
the common wealthe. 

As kozexample. 


Is it good to marie a wife. 

As Uſurie lefull wa cite, oꝛ common wealthe. 

Is a Monarchis the beſte Late of gouernement. 

Is good educacion the grounde and roote, of a floziſhyng 
common wealthe. 

CB contemplatiuc queſtion. 

ies) te other Theſis is a queſtion tontemplatiue, which 
vag the Grekes Dooe call Theoricas, betauſe the matter 
E of them is tompꝛehended in the minde, and in the in 
telligente of man. 

The example. 

Is the foule immoꝛtall: 

Had the woꝛlde a begmnyng⸗ 

Is the heauen greater then the vearth⸗ 

Simple. 
Aqueſtton is either Compounde. 
Is it good fo2 a man to exereiſe prmelft in wzalllyng, 0 
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Is it profitable to detlaime. 


A compounde. 
Is bertue of moze value then gold, to the coueitous man 
Doeth wiſedome mor auaile, then ſtrength in battaile⸗ 


wae oʒ poung men, better gouerne a common 


As Phiſicke moꝛe honourable then the Latwe : 

A action made vpon Theſis, is after this forte made. 

WE a exordium, oꝛ beginnyng. 

Unto the whiche vou mate adde a Narracion, whiche is 
à expoſicion of the thyng doen. 

Then ſhewe it latofull.. 

Juſte. 


And paſſib 

Then the conclution. 

To this in ſome parte of the Oꝛation, vou matte putte in 
sertaine obieccions, as thus. 

Upon this queſtion: Jett good to marie a tite? 

In Mariage is greate care, and penãueneſſe of minde, by 
tolle of childꝛen, oꝛ wife, whom thau loneſte. There is alſo 
trouble of diſtolute ſeruauntes. There is allo greate ſoꝛowe 
if thy childzen pꝛoue wicked and diffplute. 

The aunſwere ta this obiedton, will mintiler matter ta 
declaime vpon. 

¶ Is it good to Marie. 
Inc the tyme of all ages, and the crratiõ ofthe 
8 5 . q wone cd hath ſo blelled his creation, and 


to aie potteritee of men, in their ofſpꝛing and pꝛocrea⸗ 


Pyngdomes tian, doe aboundantlie commonſtrate theme. The Late of 


cantinne a A kyngdomes and common wealthes: by pocreacion deri⸗ 


Weich Ned, haue onelie contmued ot the face of the pearth thereby 
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dan hundzed peres. obo ſone would the whole woꝛlde be 
Difolued, and in perpetuall ruine , if that Gad from tymes 
and ages, had not by godlie pꝛocreacion, bleſſed this infinite 
fluc of mankinde. The digniter of man in his creacion, che; 
weth the wo thte ſuceeſlion, maintained by pꝛotreation. In 
daine were the creation of the wonlde, it there were not as 
ntanne fo excellente a creature, to beholde the creatour, and 
his meruailous crea:ion. To what ble were the Elementes 
and Heauens, the Starres and Planettes, all Beaſtes and 
Fonles, F iſſhe, Plantes, Herbes and trees, if men wer not, 
los mannes ble and neceflite, all thinges in the vearth were 
made and procreated. Wherein the Stoike hiloſophers ds 
note the ercellencte ot man to be greate: foꝛ ſaie thet, Que in 
terris gignuntur omaia ad vſum hominum creari. To hat 
ble then boere all thynges, il man were not, foz whoſe cauſe, 
dee, i neceffite theſe tqynges were made. If a continuaunce 
of Gods pracreacion were not, immediatlie a ruine and ende 
would enſue of thinges. Nhat age remaineth aboue a hun⸗ 
dzedperes: it after a hũdzed peres, no iſſue wer to be, on the 
face of the peartiy, hol fone wer kyngdoms diſſolued, where 
As pꝛocreacion roteth, a newe generacion, iſtue and ofſpʒing, 
and as it were a newe ſoule and bodie. 4 continuaunce of la⸗ 
wes, a permanente ate of common wealthe dooeth enſue. 
Tough the lite of manne be fraile, and fone cutte of, pet by 
Mariage, man by his ofſpꝛyng, is as it were newe framed, 
his bodie by death diſſolued, pet by iſſue reuiued. Euen as 
Plantes, by the bitter ſeaſon of Winter, from their flowers 
fadyng and witherpng: et the ſeede of them and roote, vegi⸗ 
table and liupng, Dooe roote perelie a neos olſpꝛyng oꝛ flo⸗ 
wer in them. So Mariage by godlie pꝛocreacion bleſſed, doth 
perpetually increaſe a nee bodie, and therby a vaſte woꝛld, 
and infinite nations oꝛ people. xerres the mightie kyng ol 
Periz, being and beholding his maine and infinite hoſte, 
Weweped; who bepng demaunded, why he ſo did. Doleo inquie 
ꝑoſt centumannos, neminem ex nijs ſupereſſe. It is a ae 
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fulle and bolefull cafe; chat after a hundzed eres, not one of 
thele noble tapitaines, and valiant ſoldiers to be left. 
The obieccion. 

But you will fate paranenture, mariage is a greats ben⸗ 

dage, al waies to liue wich one. 
¶ The ſolucion: 

To follotve pleaſure, and the beaſtlie mocions of th 
mynde: what liberter call vou that, to liue in a godlp, meune⸗ 
and Mediocrite of life, with thy ſpouſed wife. There is no 
greater iope, libertee, oꝛ felicite, who fo pꝛactiſeth a diſſolute 
life: Whoſe loue and lutte is kindeled and ſette on fire with a 
harlotte he foltoweth a bꝛutiſhe (ocieter, What ditkerenre is 
there, betwene them and bealtes: The beaſte as nature leas 
deth, he sbaieth nature. Reaſon wanteth in beaſtes, manne 


then indued with reaſon, whiche is a guide to all errellencie 


how is it that he is not ruled by rraſon. U hem ODD bath 
clothed and beantified , with all vertue and all ſingutaritee: 
If a godly conuerſation of life, moueth thee ts paſſe thy dates 
wit hout mariage then muſt the mocions ol thy minde be tas 
med and kepte vnder. Othertoiſeerecrable is thypurpsſe, 
and determinatiõ ofthe life. It thou hopeſt of loue ofa harlot 
though thou enioye her otherwiſe, thou art deteiued. Bac⸗ 
chis the harlot , whom Terente maketh mencion of, in the 
perſone of her felf , ſheweththe maners of all harlots to An⸗ 
tiphila, ſaipng. 

Quippe forma impulſi noſtra nos amatores colunt: 

Hec vbi immutata eſt, illi fuum animum alio conferunt. 

Niſi proſpectũ eſt interea aliquid nobis, deſerte viuimus. 

F 02 ſaieth ſhe, the louer anamoured with our lone, and 
ſette on fire there with, it is foꝛ our beautie and fauour: but 
when beautie is ones faded , he tonuerteth his loue to an o⸗ 
ther, whom he better liketh. But that we pꝛouide fo2 eur ſel⸗ 
ues in the meane feafon , wer ſhould in the ende liue vtterlie 
foꝛſaked. But pour loue intenſed with one, whole maners 
and like contenteth pou ; ſo vou bothe are linked mii 
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that na calamitæ can ſeparate vou: tho lo hopeth loue of A The lone ola 
harlotte,o2 profite, he maie hope as loꝛ the fruce of a withe⸗ harlotte. 
red tree, gaine is all their lone, vite their iope and delite. In 
vertue is libertæ, in vertue is feliciter,the ſtate of mariage is 
vertuous, there tan be no greater bodage, then to obaie mas 
ny bealtly affections , to the webiche whoꝛedome foꝛteth hym 
vnto, A. sue is faincd, cloked amitœ, a harte diſſembled, maz 
ny a migytie perſon and wiſe, bath been ouerthꝛo en by the 
deceiptes of harlottes:many a Citee plagued, man à region 
ouerthzoiven foʒ that miſchier, to obaie many affectons is a 
greate bondage. NM ho fo ſerueth the beaſtlie attedions of his 
mynde to that purpoſe, he mut alſo as Hertules ta Ompha⸗ 
la bee ſlaue, not onelp to his olune will and affection: but to 
the maners, will, and erfpeaacton of the harlotte. So ſerued 
Thzaſo, and Phedꝛia Thais, that Goꝛgious harlot, Antony 
and Julius Ceſar, Cleopatra, this is a bondage, to line ſlaue 
from reaſon and all all integritæ, to a monſterous rablemèt The harlat⸗ 
af bices, who ſo ſerueth a harlot, thei mutt learne this letron. her ines. 
Da mihi & affer, giue and bꝛyng. if 

The women of Scithia, abhoʒryng the godlie conuerſa⸗ 
tion of mariage, with their houſbandes, lefte theim, who in 
tyme ware fo mightie, that thei repelled theim by foꝛce: thet 
called mariage not atrimonie . but bondage. Foꝛ, the chꝛo⸗ 
micles doe teſtiſie, thet became tonquerours ouer many kyr 
ſtes, all Aſia obated them :thei did biulde many a great citec, 
and foꝛ theire ſucteſſe, thei might compare with many pꝛin⸗ 
ces, Tyeſe women were called Antasones atterwarde, the Tc uve ot 
aꝛder of their life was this, ones in the pere thet would ens 1 0 Ania zo⸗ 
lope the campainie ofa man: if it fo wert that thet had a man 
childe, the father to haue it, if a daughter, then thet polleſled 
her, and foozthtwity burned her right pappe: foꝛ thet were all 
Archers, and wonderfully ertelled therein, but in the ende, 
thet came all to ruine. One of them, Thaleſtris their Auene Tyalellris 
in the tyme of Alexander the Greate, came to Alerander, 8 
Chinkyng that he had been, ſome monſtrous nian of ſtature: 

whom, 
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whom, then ſhe did beboloe(fo2 Mlerander was ono migh⸗ 
tie ſtature) did tontemne hym, and offered him hand to hande 
to fight with hym. But Alexander like a wiſe Pꝛince, fared 
to his men, t J (honld ouertome her, that were no victozie, 
noꝛ manhoode againſte a woman: and being ouercome, that 
were greater ſhame, then tommendacion in all my victozies 
and conqueſtes, but afterwarde, there was a greate familia⸗ 
rite betwene them. The adulterer and the adulteris, neuer 
pꝛoſpereth, foꝛ many miſchiues are reſerued, to that wicked 
und beaftty louc. Sincere loue is not rooted, frendſhip colou⸗ 
red: the ſober and demure tountenaunte, is moche to be coms 
mended in a chaſte woman, wohoſe bacaſte pondereth a chaſte 
life. The tacte of the matrones of Nome, ſemeth ſtraunge to 
be tolde, of Papirius a Senators ſoonne, beyng taken to the 
Senate houſe, ot his father: the chiloe bepng inducd with a 
ſinguler wit, harde many caulcs in the allemble, talked and 
tonſulted vpõ, at his retourne home, his mother was inqui⸗ 
ſitiue of their tonſultacion, to heare ſomeſwhat. The childe 
was tommaunded by his father, te vtter no ſetrete that he 
heard, where vpon of a long tyme, he refufed his mothers des 
maundc: but at the laſte ſubtelie, he ſatiſſied his mothers res 
quell. Truth tt is, my father willed me, to vtter no ſecret, ou 
keping my counſaill, 3 will chewe vou, it is concluded by the 
Senate boule, that cucrp man (hall hane twoo wines, that 
is à ſtraunge matter, ſaieth the mother: fooꝛthwith fhe had 
communicacion with all the matrones of Roome, that could 
doe ſomewhat mn this matter, thei alfo full willyngipy allem⸗ 
bled theinſelues, to let this purpoſe, to the Senate houſc, thei 
went to vtter, their wollen griucs. The Senators were as 
maſed at their tommyng, but in this matter bolde thet were, 
fo enterpꝛiſe that, whiche thet wer greued at. A Dame moge 
eloquente then all the reſte, and of fomacke moꝛe hardie, bes 
gan in theſe wooꝛdes. Other wiſe then right, we are iniuri⸗ 
oullp handled, and that in this allemble, that now we ſhould 
be caſte of and neclected; that whereas it is concluded in this 
counſatle, 
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eourfatle, that enetp manne ſhould hauc tives wine, more 
meter it were, that one woman ſhould haue twoo houſban⸗ 
des. Straunge it was in the Senatozs eares ſoche a xequeſt, 
wbereupon a pꝛooſe made how that rumour rofe, Papirius 
was found the aud voz, who tolde befoze the Senate, his mos 
ther al wales inquifittue to knowe that, whiche he ſhould not 
tell. and thereupon be faigned that, whiche he might better 
tell. It is to be ſuppoſed the Scnatozs muſed thereat, and the 
matrones of Rome went home aſhamed but their ſetrete cos 
gitacion of minde mas manifeſt, what willingip in hart thet 
wiſhed. M hat greater felicite can there bee, then in a vnitæ 
ok lite, the houſebande to liue with his wife. The beattes in 
their kinde, doe condemne mannes bꝛutiſhe affections here⸗ 
in:there is no facte that ſheweth a man oꝛ woman, moʒc like 
to braſtes, then woꝛedome. 

¶ The obieccion. 
But pou will ſaie, man talamites happeneth in mariage? 

¶ Tye iolucion. 

Kaoatunne herein is to bec blamed, and not mariage, (fas 
ny miſtoʒfune happeneth to manne therein, the feltcitee and 
quiet late that any man enioieth thereby. The diſcrete clec⸗ 
clos is therein appꝛoued, in the ſtate it (elf, nothyng can bee 
founde woꝛthie repꝛehenſion, if a man will impute the bits 
ter ſtoꝛmes of life to mariage: whatſeouer happeneth, our 
owne reaſon maic tudge contrarp. Place befoʒe thp tyes all 
the affaires, and occupacions of this life, bee all tymes plea⸗ 
ſaunte ta the houſebande man, many a colde ſtoꝛme perceth 
bts bodie, and manp a mightie tempeſte, dooeth moleſt gym 
and greue hym. Sommer is not the tyme, to caſte his ſeede in 
the grounde, oꝛ implowyng to occupie hymſelt᷑:ſhall ethers 
koꝛe leaue his houſebandꝛie, oz doeti he rather neclede it, his 
diligente therein is the moze ,and labour moze induſtriaus. 
From whence commeth the tempeſte, the ſtoꝛmes and bitter 
fcatons: From his houſe, from his wile, om his art and ac⸗ 
tupacion, all thoſe thynges by violence are 18 krom the 
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aire. Mo ſtate of life is able to gine riches healthe, oꝛ ferwkiter 


Emperours. to his Cate. Chert hath been prtitces and Empetonrs, nedie, 


Mariage. 
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ners. 


Th e M are 
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Warre, 


full of infirnmtitces and ſickener in daungerdus fate, oppref: 

fed with many calamiters: was their dignitie and o*ce, the 
tauſe of their talamitees? No, God tempꝛeth the atc of eue⸗ 

rp one, how, and after what forte to poſſeſe theſame. Some 
are fulle foꝛtunate in Mariage, if Mariage were of neceſſite 
the tauſe, then all ſhould be onelx foꝛtunate, o: onely vnfoꝛ⸗ 
tunate:then in mariage is not the tauſe, if in marige the mas 
ners doe diſagrer, and loue is extingutſhed, blame tyyn own 

maners, thy choiſe, and thy election. The Pariner that pats 

ſeth the daungerous Seas, and by dꝛeadfull tempettes, and 
huffyng waues is alwaies in perille, and manp often tymes 
dꝛouned. The Parchaunt leſyng his marchaundiſe by chip⸗ 

wꝛack, ſhall thet impute the daunger and loſſe, to their wife 
at home:! Oꝛ doe the Mariners leaue foꝛ all theſe tempeſtes, 

their arte of Pauigacion: Oꝛ the otuner bꝛeake his chippe⸗ 
2 the Parchaunt proue no aduentures, becauſe of his loſſe, 
and mary haue been of this ſoꝛt dꝛuuned. o. But maꝑe ear⸗ 

nefilte thei Door alate theim ſelues thereto. Betauſe warre 
ſpoileth many a man of his life, doe ꝑꝛinces therefore; laue 
to mouc armour againſte the enemie, but becauſe, who fo in 

the defence of his countree, dieth manfallic, is woꝛthelie ad⸗ 

uaunced, and in perpetuall memoꝛie, no daunger is refuted, 
betauſe euill thynges happencth in life , is the ſtate of good 
thynges to be auoided and eſchued. Mere it not vnſemelte, 
tk honſebande men, koꝛ no ſtoꝛne oꝛ tempeſte, doe leaue theit 
flate, their laboꝛious and rough tödition of life, naz tye ſhip⸗ 
man his arte of Nauigation, betauſe he feeth many dꝛouned 
benteryng theſame, and he hymſelk often tymes in daunger, 
noꝛ the feldieur oꝛ capitain, their perilous condicion of life, 
doe leane fs: daunger Should Mariage bee leſſe ſette by, bee 
canfe al waics riches and quietnes happeneth not. 

¶ Tye ovieccion. 


The loft. nha good wife and childꝛen, is a greate grefe to 
any 
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Any man, and a tauſe to blame mariage, 
¶ he aunſwer d 

{elf are bozne to dye, thet alfe by death obaye 
3 e this is the Latec of ature ones to dye, Slgereck 
lahiche pou ſerme to blame: Then the veath of thy wie ann 
thildzt;ia not the blame in ariage. hat is the tauſe that 
you dye: Paturcs mbenilite and weanenes, chen in thelr 
Mariage is not the cauſe: Patute in her firſte molde hath fo 
kramed all, wherefoꝛe doe you aſeribe that to mariage, that 
ts founde faultæ in ature, Tei die that marie not, What 
tnũrmitie, daunger oz peril happeneth to anp in martage, as 
ſgarpe and perilous, doe moleſt and toꝛment the other. If any 
ntamne bp death, ieaſeth aright honeſte wife, clothed with all 
chaſitta, demureneſſe, ſobʒietee, and alſo with all ſingulari⸗ 
tee of vertue adoʒned:he hath loſtea rare treaſure, a iewell of chadte wo⸗ 
pute, not in all to bee ſounde. Did pou lone pour wife, that man. 
was fo goodlte, ſo honeſte and vertuous: ſhere was greate 
cauſe ſate pou, foꝛ her vertuous ſake, Od hath choſen her frõ 
a moꝛtall creature, to immoꝛtalttee, with her it can not bee 
better. There is no cauſe wp pou ſhould blame mariage, 
fo2 the loſſe of her, 02 of ti childꝛen, oꝛ foꝛ the loffe of thee, 
che to blanie mariage. 3ffo2 thy owne (ake, this ſoꝛowe bee, 
Eit ſeipſum amantis non amici, itis then of a felf loue, to thy 
ſeil not to2 ber tauſe: foꝛ I muſte aunſwere as Lelius did to 
Aulticanus, Cum ea opume eſſeactũ quis neget, quid eft quod 
n aſſecuta eftimmortalitatem. ho tan deny faicth he, but 
that with het it can not bee better? Nhat is it that the hath 
not attained.Immoꝛtalitë. She was vertuous, chaiſte, ſo⸗ 
ber, deſcrete, of beyaniour womantie: foꝛ her vertues belo⸗ 
ued. Mell, now he hath immoꝛtalitæ and bleſſe, are pou fos 
tit thereat, that were enuious. Did pou louc her liuyng, loue 
Ne Pag Departed, her vertuous ſhewed vnto vs, her immoz⸗ 


¶ The obtercien, 
There is a care foʒ the lolfe and childzerzir the houfband 
P. 9. dps. 
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Il thon leaue them riches, bope not that thy riches chalbe 
a ftate to theim, though thet bee innumcrable: a wꝛetched, 
miſerable executour, waſteth and deſtroieth oſtantymes, the 
fruictes of thy traua: le, ino reiopſeth moʒe of thp death, then 
Of thy life. Oꝛ thy ehildzens father in Lawe, ſhall ſpoile anv 
ſpende with a merie harte, that whiche then haſte long tera⸗ 
wailed for. State thy ſelt and thyne vpon Geds pꝛouidente, 
loz it hath been ſeen, manp a riche widowe, with infinite 
treaſure lette, to her childzeu alſa like poʒtions deſcendyng: 
after warde bothe wife and childzen, haue been bought to 
miſeris and beggerlie Late. Otherwiſe, pose child zen com⸗ 
mitted to the pꝛouidente of God, and vertuduſtie bꝛought bp, 
and the wife in like ſtate, pet thei haue fo paſſed their daies, 
that thet haue role to a goodlie fate. Sec that ti richeſſe bee 
not iniuriouſlie gotten bp falſhode, by liyng, by Ufurie, il it 
ſo be, then Male parta male dilabuntnr. That is this, gooddes 
euill gotte, euill fpente , ſoche riches neuer giue derpe roots 
to their ofſpꝛyng. That is an euill tare, by à iniurious care, 
to purchafe thynges and gooddes wickedlic. 

Allo mariage taketh awaie widowhed, and doeth repare 
with a netuc freſhe mariage, the lacke and puuation of the 
other. She that was by death left a widolwoe, mariage again 
bath coupled her to a newe houſbande: and doeth reſtoze that 
whiche death tooke awaie. That that death diſſolueth and 
deſtroieth, mariage increaſeth augmẽ̃teth, and mul tiplieth. 
Bee it fo, but mariage is a painfull life, it foꝛteth euer one 
to trauaile, to vpholbe and maintaine his ſtate, J commende 
nat the idell life, neither a life octupied to na vertuous ende. 
Nature moueth cucry manne to loue hymſelt and his, fo thy 
care and paicie be to a godlie purpoſe. It is tuommendable. It 
la the duetie of cucry man, as his power, witte, and induſtrie 
is able, to emploie thereto his cogitacton. To laboure foꝛ th 
wife, whom thou loueſte, and deart childzen, thy laboure is 

plralurt, 
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pleafure, the tope eaſeth thy labour. To beheld thy (cif in 
childzen, thei bepng vertuoullie bꝛoughte up, it is a g 
tomtoꝛt, to liue with a chaſte woman, ſober and continente, 
ber bertues be a continuall pleaſure, a padpng iope. In ma» 
riage ought to be greate deliberacion, wham thou choſeſt to 
thy tontinuall compa inie oꝛ felotathippe , her life paſte well 
knobwen, her parentes and kindꝛede how honeſte and vertu⸗ 


Themariage 
ofa chaſte 
woman. 


ous, her maners, her fame, how commendable, her counti- The chotſe 
nannte ſober, a tanſtaunt ive, and with thamefafines beau- ot a wilt. 


tied, a mouthe vttering lewe wooꝛdes diſcretlie. he is not 
to be liked, whõ no bertuous qualitces in her educacio, beu⸗ 
tilieth and adomcth, the goadlie qualites ſheweth, the well 
framed and nurtured mynde. Theſe thynges maie be ſutfi⸗ 
ctente, to ſhewe what extellentie is in mariage and how ne⸗ 
ceffaric it is, to the pꝛocreacion and pꝛeſeruacid of mankind. 
¶ Legiſlatio. 
C3 Oꝛacion either in the defenceef 
a Lewe, oz againſte a Lawe. 
Any learned menne are in this opinion, that vpon 
Ia Lawe alledged, a Ozacion maie bee made in the 
defence of it:oꝛ matter mate be ſuppeditated, to in⸗ 
A uaigh by force ot argument againſte it. 
Although the lawe alleged be in maner the whole tauſe, 
bicaufe it doeth cõtain al the matter included in the oꝛacion. 
In this Oꝛation, the perſone is induced to be ſpohen vp⸗ 
pon, vnknoune, vncertaine: wherefoꝛe it is to be placed, ra⸗ 
ther in the fate and fozme of tonſultacion, and to be exami⸗ 
ned with iudgement. 
The induccion of a Labwe, is in tiwoo ſoꝛtes. 
A tontirmacion of any olde L awe, oʒ a contutacton. 
As fo2 erample. 
The Ctuill Lawe doeth well kommende, bondmen to be 
manumiſed, that is, to be made free. | 
The lawe is herein to be pꝛaiſed, that willeth the toũſail 
af the parentes ⁊ frendes, to beknotwne before the contracte. 
P. ig. Upon 
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von a Lawe alledged, woꝛthelie matter mate rite, waigh⸗ 
png the goolie ende, whereunto the Lawe was firſte inuen⸗ 
ed, decreed and ſtabliſhed, what pꝛofite thereof enſueth and 
foloweth. That it is to bertuc 4 mainteiner, other wiſe ifit 
be not profitable: MA hat moued sup one to frame and oꝛdain 
foche a Lawe, as was to a common wealthe vnpꝛofitable, to 
vertue no alder, if it were a pꝛofitable Lawe and godlie, it is 
as Demoſtnenes ſaieth, ot God inuented, though by famous 
Lawe. wide, and godlie menne, ſtabliſhed and decred. Good Lawes 
tempereth to all fates equite and iuſtice, without fauour 03 
frendſhip, no moze to the one then the other. 
The order to mate an Oꝛacion by a lawe, is in this ſozt. 
Firſt, make a pꝛohemiũ oꝛ beginning to enter pour matter. 
In the feconde place, adde a contrary to that, whiche pow 
will entreate vpon. 
Then ſhewe it lawrull. 
Juſte. 
Pꝛoñtable. 
Poſlible. 
ou maie as in Theſis, whiche was the Oꝛation before, 
ve a contradiction oꝛ obiection:and to that make an anſwere 
oʒ ſolution. 
¶ A confutacion of that La we, hiche ſaffered 
adutttie to bet puniſhed With death, no 
iudgement giuen thereupon. 


The moſte 2. Olon, who was a famous Philoſopher, in the 
rigozeus and ee time of Crefus king of Lidia, and a lawe giuer 
moſtecrneu ee, : Me: & tothe Athenians : by whoſe Lawes and godlie 
lawe of Delo NPAs | mearies the Athemans were long and pꝛoſpe⸗ 


=== roullieqouerned. Emong man of his lawes, 
this Solon fet foꝛthe againſte adulterers. Fas eſſe deprehen⸗ 
denti mæchum in ipſo adulterio interficere: it ſhalbee lawfull 
ſaieth he, who fo taketh an adulterer in his beaſtlie fade, to 
kill hym. Solon beyng a wiſe man, was moꝛe rigoꝛous and 

cruell, in this one Lawe, then he ought to be. 4 „ 
3 
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matter, and abnoſte vncrrdible, ſo ile: (c uuble and wo zb 
alaweniuer , fo bꝛuſte out with ſoche a cruril arm pl dobie 
lame, that without iudgement oz ſentence gluen , the matter 
neither preyed no; examined, adulterte to be death, Tal bere 
toze, reaſan foꝛceth euerꝝ manue, tu qudge and ponder wir 
hemſelk, that either abulterie is a moſte hoꝛrible bite, moſte 
beaſtlie ⁊ peſtiferous, and not mete totarp vpon the cenfure; 
and ſentence of a Judge :oꝛ Solon was not fo wiſeddiſcrete. 
and a palitike perſone, buit a rache and fonde lame gluer that 
in ſache a terrible voice, he ſhauld burſte out, as adutterie fo 
hoꝛtible, as not woꝛthie to be pondered, eramined and boul 
ted of in zudgemente. Epe Athenians reteiued that Lade, 
thei did alſo obate his other lawes. Their domintons there- 
by in ſelicitæe was gouerned: thert was no populous nom⸗ 
ber of adulterers, to let that & awe, thet lined moſts godlie, a 
ſtraunge woꝛlde; a rare moderacion of that age and people. 
Plato the godlie Phil ofopher, wi lefte in his wooꝛkes, and 
monumentes ot learnyng, greate wiſedome and alſo godlie 
Laweg im his bookes: intiteles vpn Lawes, and gouerne⸗ 
ment of a temmon intalth did not paſſe by in dlence, to giue 
and oꝛdain a Lawe againſt adulterie. TA ho alſo as it ſemed 
Judged adulterie as moſte hozible and deteſtable, in his. tr. 
baake de Legibu s. This ts the Lawe. Adulteram deprehen- 
fam impungoccidi a viro poſſe. Cie adultrous woman faith 
be taken in the crime er houſbande mate without daunger 
of death oꝛ feare of puntſhement fica ber. A ſtraunge matter 
twoo ſo noble, fo famous fo2 wiſedome, to make adulterie 
pꝛeſent death, no Judgement oꝛ ſentente of Magiſtrate, pꝛo⸗ 
cedyng to examime and iudge, vpon the ſtate of the cauſe. 4 
man maie ſaie, O goodlie age, and tyme in vertue tempered, 
eche ate as ſetmeth bꝛideled and kepte vnder, and farre frõ 
voluptuouſnes remoued. There was no ſtewes oꝛ Baudes 
houſes, where ſoche Lawes and Lawmakers were. Sobzie⸗ 
te was in maides, and chaſtite harboured in matrones and 
wedded wiues, a harte inuiolable to honeſte eee 
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7 Where adulterie is tutte ot, there man Seteftable dices, 
— — and trecrable prepofes are remoutd. Cato the lage Peete of 
Waubcru. Nome, indned with like ſeuexite, did fanont that lawe anv 
gighlie ertolled it. Although adulterte bee a deteſtable vice 
horrible, yea, althsugh it be woꝛthie death, better it were bp 
tudgemente, and the ſentence of the Magiſtrate, the faute ta 
1 bee determined: then at the will of euerp manne, as a Late 
by death to ber ended, the commen wealthe ſhalbee in moze 
quiet fkate, when the hoꝛrible fades of wicked menne, by the 
Ades arge. L Alwe made wogthie of deathe: are nenertheleſſe by a linclie 
ae Lawe, whiche is the Judge, pʒonounced and condemned, ac⸗ 
tcoꝛdyng to the Lawe. Els many miſchtues might rife in all 
Rpngdentes and common wealthes, vnder a colour of lawe, 
man a honeſte perſone murthered: and manp a murtherer, 
by cloke of a Lawe, from daunger ſaued. In Rome ſomtime 
à Labe there was oꝛda ned againſte adulterie, whiche was 
called Lex Iulia, this Lawe Odauius Auguſtus ſet ſooꝛthe. 
be Lawe was thus, Gladio milit animaduerti in adulteros 
The lawe commaunded adulterers to be hedded. The chꝛo⸗ 
nicles ot aunciente tymes herein dor ſhelw and the decrees of 
auncient elders alſo, how hoxible a thing adulterie is, when 
thei pumſtze it with death. Mho knoweth not emõg the JC 
raelites, and in the olde lawe thet wer ſtoned to death. N ell 
as Magiſtrates are in common wealthes remoucd, 02 as fis 
mes chauuge, lawes al ſo art chaunged and diſſolued:and as 
the Pꝛouerbe is, Lex vt Regio, the Lawes are acco:dyng to 
the Region. Atterwarde Galerius Publicola, a man aſten⸗ 
dyng to high nobilite of hononr, and kame emong, the Ro⸗ 
maines gaue this Lawe. Qua neminem licebat indicta cauſa 
necare. By this lawe it was not lefull,anp manne to be put 
to death, their cauſe not eramined in Judgemente, this was 
àa goodlie Lawe. Chen alter warde, Lawe giuers roſe in the 
common wealth, that with moze facilite tolerated that vice, 
then wickedneſſe fl ed, adulterie not puniſhed by death. 
And lence that, the Romaine Empire, wrapped and Mnared 
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with foche miſchiues bath detaied, in fame, nobiliter and bers 
tue. Pany a parte of their Dominion plagued, deudured, and 
deſtroied. The good and godlie menne, nede not to feare any 
Labwe godlie, their life beyng in vertue and godlines nurtu⸗ 
red. The terrible ſentente of a la e, foꝛceth the god and gods 
lie, to perſeuere and continue in godlines. The terrible ſen⸗ Lawe. 
tence of a Lao, cutteth of the wicked enterpꝛiſes of peſtife⸗ 
rous menne.dtice where lawe is not tocogredte, will inure it uiceas a 
felf by cuſtame as a Late, oꝛ boʒne and tolerated againſte a e cu 
Lawe. Therefoꝛe as adulterie without Zudgemente,to bee = 
niſhed woꝛthie of death is vngodlie: fo tt ought not to bee 
paffed auer, oʒ tolerated in any Region 02 common wealth, 
as no lawe (euercly to puniſhe theſame. Adulterie. 
a The contrarie. 
W other la bes doe differ, from that rigoꝛous la we 
ot Solon and Plats herein, vea, and though thei 
be bices hoꝛrible, pet thei ar not determined, with 
a out the ſentẽce of the agiſlrate and Judge. But 
this cruell Lawe of Solon, doeth repugne all lawes, ſtabli⸗ 5 
Shed in all Citees and common wealthes. And fithe the lawe aadertallan 
is of hymſelk vniuerſall, withequite, giuing and tempering eanan to all 
to all fates. Fonde muſte that Lawe bee of Solon, whiche menne. 
raſhelp, without conſideracion ot iudgement doeth pꝛotede, 
no man ought in his olon tauſe, to be his olon iudge oꝛ Das 
gillrate. This is argument ſufficient to confounde the lawe 
ol Solon. All Lawes are repugnaunte to that, becauſe with 
Judgement thei pꝛocede againſt vices moſte peſtiferous. In 
common wealthes Theft is by la we, pꝛonounted woꝛthie of Thette, 
death, whereupsn alſo the agiſtrate and Judge, determi⸗ 
neth the matter, and heareth of bothe the aa ion of the caſe, 
hefoꝛe he condempneth, fo in all other miſchiues. 
But pou maie ſaie, many miſchiues riſeth of adulterie. 
Although it ſo be, the Judge e Murder, 
whiche is in like ſozt hoꝛrible, ſoche allo as door fecke to cafte 
into perill their countree,and by treaſon to beltt̃oie thefame, 
A.. Judgement 


The geod 
manne. 


The foundacion 


Audgemente proceadeth by determination of the Lawe and 
Judge. And fo in all other wicked faces and miſchiuous en⸗ 
terppifes, the Judgement in euer tauſe pꝛocedeth, as Lawe 
The Judge and right willeth, from the mouthe ofthe Judge, he beyng a 
aue lawe. jinelic Lawe, to the Lawe wꝛitten. The cruell Latwe of So⸗ 
lon, is like to the phantaſie and wille of a tpꝛaunte, who, as 
phantaſte and will leadeth, murdereth at his pleafure, wyoſe 
will is alwaies a ſufficient Lawe to hymſelf, as who ſhould 
The Will ofa fate,fo J wille, fo J commaunde, my wille ſhall ſtande fora 
tpꝛaunte his J awe: but godlie lawes doe iuſtlie, accoꝛdyng to reaſon and 
owne lade. Horne, tempereth the caule ol eucrp man. No godlie Latur, 
maketh the accuſer his owe Judge. f 
CiLawfuil, 
Ho fo bp Lawe is fudged, and the offente pꝛoued, 
there is no extuſe in the malefacour,no3 fufpicion 
ſeing that, accoꝛdyng to lawe, the fact is puniched, 
and as Demoſthenes ſaieth, twoo thynges moued 
the wiſe Elders to make Lawes, that the wicked ſhould bee 
hindered, and cutte of from their purpoſe, and that good men 
ſeyng by a lawe, the actes of peftiferous men kepte vnder, by 
the terrour of them, are afraied to commit the like age. This 
was euen accoꝛdyng to lawe. The terrible ſentente of a law 
erecuted, vpon moſte wicked per ſones, doe kepe vnder manp 
a miſchiudus enterpꝛiſe, whiche thꝛough the dolefull and las 
mentable ende of the wicked, doe dziue and fozce all other to 
all godlines. 
@ Juſte. 


ge actuſer by Lawe and Judge, is able to defende 
Y yymſelf, whe his cauſe is ended accoꝛdyng to law. 
| PAS, Uectue thereby vpholded, when by ozder oflame, 
P vice ig condempned. The malifactour hath no ere 
cule, all aie and colour remoued, the actuſer by iuſte Lawe 
pleateth, when the law is thereby ſuppoꝛted and ſaued. And 
herein a greate parte of quſtitt is placed, when the fauour of 
the Judge oz trendchip, is onelx on the tauſe. tir 1 


Lawes were N92 
made foꝛ two NVI /7 
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lected, that is Juſtice, to giue to enery one his tone, 
C Profitable. 


L mull be profitable to the whole bodie of the com⸗ 

mon wealthe, when by the Juſtite of godlie lawes, 

Nvertue is in high price aduaunted, vice by the open 

2 ſentence, and manifeſte pꝛofe conuiced, the malefaz 

ttour ſhall be knowen, the ſincere and godlie deliuered, and 

from tyme to tyme maintained. Lawes as tet be vniuerſall 
ſo thei openlie ought to giue ſentence. 


¶ Poſſible. 


hen without lawe to pꝛocede, and iudgemente of 
be Pagittrate, as Solon did m this latwc, it were 
NN not palible, any common wealthe to flozithe ther⸗ 
eR oe by. Wherefore in Judgemente ought the cauſe of 
euerꝑ one to be pleated and examined, that thereby all ſuſpi⸗ 
cion, greuous enommites, mate be put of. Tice is not theres 
koꝛe tolerated, becauſe foꝛ a tyme, Judgemente cealeth, but 
hereupon vices are moꝛe depelp rooted out, all people know⸗ 
png the determination of the lawe, and the manifeſt fentece 
ofthe Judge heard. A terrour enſueth to al malefacours and 
peſtiferous men, good men are incenſed to all godlines, whe 
vice by Lawe is condempned, cutte of, and deſtroied. Good 
menne by Lawe and aucthozite, vpholded and maintained. 
This is the ſtate of good lawes, by oꝛder to pꝛotede, the 
caule in Judgemente examined, the fade proued, 
vertue in arp perſone vpholded, vice in all 
caffe doune and defaced , fo there is 
good Lalve, as De noſtherics 
ſaieth, fincere Judge, 
and ſentente 
inuiola⸗ 
ble. 


Theiſtate of 
good lawes. 
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